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JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY. 


INCE our last issue appeared the College has lost 
its distinguished Provost, John Pentland Mahaffy.! 

For more than half a century his vivid personality and 
wonderful gifts made him an outstanding figure in the 
world of scholars, as well as a leading spirit in Irish social 


life. 


His name as a scholar is associated chiefly with 


Greek Literature and History, but his interests were far 


1 Born February 26th, 1839; died 
April 30th, 1919; Fellow, 1864; Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, 1869; Senior 
Fellow, 1899; Vice-Provost, 1913; 
Provost, 1914; D.D.; Mus.D.; D.C.L. 
(Oxon.); LL.D. (St. Andrews) ; Ph.D. 
(Louvain) ; Ph.D. (Athens) ; Member 
of Academy, Utrecht ; Corr. Member 
Imperial Academy, Vienna; Member 
Berlin Academy; Corr. Member of 
Academy, Munich; Member of the 
Lincei, Rome ; President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, tg1t-16; President of 


the Georgian Society, 1909 ; Knight of 


the Order of the Redeemer, 1874 (K.C. 
1902, G.C. I912); C.V.O., 1904; 
G.B.E., 1918. His works include the 
following :—A Translation of Kuno 
Fischer's Commentary on Kant, 
1866 ; Twelve Lectures on Primitive 
Civilizations, 1868; Prolegomena to 
Ancient History, 1871; Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy for English 
1871; Greek Social 
Homer to Menander, 1874; Greek 
Antiquities, 1876; Rambles and 
Studies in Greece, 1876; Old Greek 
Life, 1876; Euripides, 1879; A 
History of Classical Greek Literature, 
1880; Sketch of the Lifeund Teaching 


Readers, 


Life from 


from a 


of Descartes, 1880; Old Greek Educa- 
tion, 1881; Report on the Irish 
Grammar Schools, 1880-1881; Zhe 
Decay of Modern Preaching, 1882; 
edited Duruy’s History of Rome, 1883- 
1886; Zhe Story of Alexander's 
Empire, 1887: Greek Life and 
Thought, 1887 (enlarged 1896); Zhe 
Art of Conversation, 1887; Sketches 
Zour through Holland and 
Germany, 1889 ; The Greek World 
Roman Sway, 1890; Greek 
Pictures, 1890; Problems in Greek 
History, 1892 ; edited Duruy’s History 
of Greece, 1892; The Petrie Papyri, 
deciphered and explained, vols. viii, ix, 
and xi, Cunningham Memoirs, R.1.A., 
18g1-1905 ; Hmpire of the Ptolemies, 
1895; Survey of Greek Civilization, 
1897; Leypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty (vol. iv of Petrie’s History 
of Egypt), 1899; An Epoch of Irish 
History, 1904; The Particular Book of 
Trinity College, 1904; Progress of 
Hellenism in Alexander's Empire, 
1905; Zhe Silver Age of the Greek 
World, 1906; What have the Greeks 
done for Modern Civilisation ? (Lowell 
Lectures), 1909; Zhe Plate of Trinity 
College, 1918. 


u nder 








vi JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY. 


from being confined to those fields. He was an active 
sportsman; he could perform on more than one musical 
instrument ; Art, Archeology, Metaphysics and Ethics, 
Literature and History in general, were subjects on which 
he could speak with authority, and with that keen intuition 
by which he could illumine the most obscure problems. 
He studied everything, especially History, not through 
the perspective of his library, but from life. He had an 
inexhaustible curiosity and enthusiasm for all things 
human. He was an Odysseus among scholars, and loved 
to seek adventures in the remoter seas of knowledge. 

It would be impossible to give in a few pages an 
account of his work and of his life. His books in them- 
selves form a small library, and the story of his life would 
form in itself an epoch of Irish History. Some day the 
story will be written, and the pages of that biography will 
fascinate its readers, 

He will always be known as Mahaffy of Trinity. He 
was a devoted son of the College, with which it was his 
proudest boast to be connected. He knew its history as 
none to-day knows it. It delighted him to pore over the 
records of the Muniment Room, to trace the origin of our 
statutes and customs, to review with loving interest the 
events, small and great, sad and glorious, that constitute 
our history. In our last number appeared articles from 
his pen containing the results of some of his researches. 
I have beside me an unfinished article which he purposed 
to insert in the present number. It was to be a complete 
history of the buildings of the College. It will be hard 
to gather again the store of knowledge that death has 
scattered. 

He will be missed by Irishmen of every shade of 
politics and religion. In our own smaller College circle 
he has left a gap that none can fill. With him has 
departed a large measure of the life of the luncheon and 
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common rooms. It is still hard to realize that we shall 
not see him enter with his finger raised in mock protest at 
our “shop,” nor hear him invite our Astronomer to tell us 
about the latest comet. We have no one now to stimulate 
X into uttering racy impertinences, or to entice Y into 
disquisitions on Hindu folklore. He dominated the con- 
versation with a genial masterfulness, like a musician 
who knows how to evoke the finest harmonies of his 


instrument. And he could be a patient and sympathetic 
listener. To Z, who complained that he had to travel from 
London in a carriage full of racing touts, the Provost 
remarked that he would have found the company most 
interesting : ‘I make a point of talking to my travelling 
companions, and I always learn something from them.” 


And he proceeded to give examples of interesting pieces 
of information which he had acquired in such casual 
meetings. He had a curious gift for getting immediately 
into touch with those whom he met, to whatever station 
in life they belonged. 

To his more intimate friends his loss is irreparable. 
He was a punctilious observer of those little courtesies of 
friendship that seem to belong to a more stately and less 
hurried age. In times of sickness and trouble one could 
rely confidently on his sympathy and practical kindness. 
However busy he was—and he was one of the busiest of 
men—he always found time to do something to show that 
he was not forgetful of his friend. 

I remember his lectures on Ancient History. They 
were characteristically discursive, rather conversations 
than lectures. Yet they could be extremely stimulating, 
for he possessed that quality which marks the true teacher— 
the power of communicating the fire of enthusiasm. There 
were many giants in the Classical School in those days, 
and we undergraduates used to compare their merits and 
peculiarities. We were wont to place Mahaffy and Tyrrel! 
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at opposite poles, and we thought that the Professor of 
Ancient History could neither understand nor appreciate 
the finished scholarship of the Professor of Greek. How 
little we recognized the former’s breadth of mind! Three 
years ago the Provost was scribbling a letter to a friend, 
and had reason, amid the turmoil of the Irish Convention, 
to mention his late colleague, of whom he expressed his 
opinion in the form of an epitaph :— 


IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERTI VELVERTON TVRRELL 
QUI 
UT NON ALIUS 
IN LITTERIS HUMANIORIBUS 
ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM, 
UT NON ALIUS, 

FATO FUNCTUS INEXORABILI, 
SOCIOS, AEQUALES, AMICOS 
INGENIUM E/US DESIDERANTES 
VERA PAUPERTATE AFFLIXIT. 


Death has impoverished us further by snatching away 
the rich intellect of the writer. 





HERMATHENA. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 


i 


i is sometimes said that inquiries into the origin of the 
various features of language are out of favour; but 
they are necessary. As Aristotle has remarked, the best 
way to study anything is to go back to its starting-point, 
and watch it as it comes into being.’ Aristotle understood 
that if we would know the nature (piace) of anything we 
must inquire about its dzrth. If we study a thing in its 
birth, we behold it surrounded hy the conditions to which 
it was a response. We therefore learn what it is for, which 
is precisely what we wish to learn whenever we inquire 
into the nature of anything. In this inquiry I have hoped 
to interest classical scholars generally, and especially those 
who are interested in syntax. I have therefore aimed at 
the utmost simplicity and clearness, 
The verb, as a part of speech having a form of its own, 
is of comparatively recent origin. In most languages the 
verb is not formally distinguished from the noun. Accord- 


lei Sn tis CE Gpxis Ta mpayuaTa Kai év TovToLs, KaAAOT’ bv oftw Cewpn- 
ovdueva BAgveey Gowep ev Tois GAAois ecw. Pol. t. 2.1. 
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ing to Prof. Wundt,’ it is only in the Nordic? and Semitic 
groups of languages that there is a clear distinction of 
form between noun and verb. For example, in the 
Hottentot language the combination of sounds which 
conveys the meaning “ his eye’ also conveys the meaning 
“he sees.” That in Nordic the verb had acquired a 
distinct form not very long before the unity of the language 
ceased there is, as is known, much evidence. 

In order to understand the development of the Nordic 
verb, we must study the imperative mood. Everything in 
its structure is significant. The second person singular is 
the oldest part of the finite verb. It still retained, in 
historical times, the form of a noun. But more impor- 
tant for our present purpose are the other forms now 
called imperative. If we examine the imperative form 
érov, we see that it is identical with the second person 
singular of the imperfect indicative, except that it has 
no augment (ov, Ep. treo, Nord. segueso, Lat. seguere). 


Similarly, Latin agz/e, e.g., has the same ending as Greek 


épépere, O. Ind. dbharata, This is no accidental or unim- 
portant fact. When we examine the Old Indian imperative, 
we find that a// its forms, except the 2nd pers. sing., are 
forms which, when augmented, serve as past tenses of the 
indicative, although in the 3rd pers. sing. and plur. these 
forms are slightly modified by the addition of the very 
common Vedic particle w, meaning ‘‘at once.” That is to 
say, the Old Indian imperative, as regards its form, seems 
to be much more closely connected with the imperfect 


Also, it will mean that parent-speech 
as it was immediately before it lost its 


1 Volkerpsychologie, vol, i (Die 


Sprache), Pt. 2, p. 134. 


2 I venture to use the term Nordic 
in place of the awkward and inaccurate 
term Indo-European, or Indo-Germanic. 
As a noun the word will mean that 
parent-speech from which it is inferred 
that English and all languages recog- 
nized as cognate with it have diverged. 


unity. ‘* Early Nordic’? will mean the 
same language in some inferred earlier 
stage of development. The speakers 
of the parent-speech, whose last home 
before the separation is now known to 
have been in the north of Europe, have 
been called Nordic for some years. 
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than with the present formation. This appears very clearly 
if we place side by side the imperf. indic., imperative, and 
pres. indic. of the verb dhdratt, “he bears.” 


Imperf. Indic. | Imperative. Pres. Indic. 
| | | 
| S. 2. &-bharas bhara! | bharasi | 

3. 4-bharat bharat-u | bharati | 
D. 2. &-bharatam bhdratam bharathas | 

3. &-bharatam bharatam bharatas 
Pl, 2. &-bharata bharata | bharatha 

3. 4-bharan(t) bharant-u bharanti | 


We shall get light on these curious facts in the Rig-Veda. 
There we find a very striking state of things. What seem 
to be augmentless forms of the past tenses of the indica- 
tive are regularly used in every kind of sentence. They 
occur abundantly, not only in sentences expressing com- 
mands, prohibitions, wishes, and the like, but also in 
statements of fact, whether the time of the verb be present, 
past, or future, in statements with “potential” force, and 
so forth, and in questions of all sorts. For example, the 
Vedic haz (representing Nordic gwhént) may mean “ he 
slays,” “he has slain,” “he will slay,” “let him slay,” 
“may he slay,” “he can slay,” and so forth. I do not 
mean, of course, that such ajform as faz could have any 
one of these meanings in any context in the Rig-Veda. 
For example, az will be more likely to occur with the 
meaning “he cam slay” in a negative sentence (zd han, 
Nord. 2é gwhent). Clearly it will always be the context 
which decides in what way we are to translate such a 
form. As to these facts there is now no dispute, although, 
generally speaking, they are not put prominently forward, 

B2 
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and efforts have been made to minimize them.’ What is 
their right interpretation ? 

There can be no doubt about it. We have here before 
us survivals of the earliest forms of the finite verb. Quite 
evidently, there was a time when one set of verb-forms did 
duty for all tenses and moods of the finite verb. I am not 
the originator of this explanation. It was put forward by 
Thurneysen more than thirty years ago*; but it has been 
neglected. So far as I know, no attempt has been made 
to refute it. It has rather been set aside as unacceptable. 
Nor is it difficult to suggest a reason for this refusal of 
Thurneysen’s theory. It shows us the verb in the very 
process of evolution; and although no philologist, pro- 
bably, would refuse his assent to the general doctrine of 
evolution, not all of us are also prepared actually to apply 
that doctrine in dealing with the problems of language. 
It is not possible to do so without disturbance of doc- 
trines which arose in an age with very different beliefs. 
Yet to withstand the pressure of the facts we are consider- 


ing cannot be easy, and there is evidence that some of 


those scholars who have done so (in spite of first-hand 
knowledge of those facts) have been embarrassed, For 
example, Delbriick rather oddly remarks: “ Wer die 
Injunctive des Rig-Veda durchsieht, erhalt den eindruck 
als habe er eine Sammlung der Schwierigkeiten des Veda 
vor sich.”* Naturally. If we set aside, as not to be con- 
sidered, the only conclusion to which the facts point, the 
facts themselves become difficulties. Delbriick even admits 
that Thurneysen’s theory has “ einige Wahrscheinlich- 
keit ”—which is rather faint praise. 

In place of Thurneysen’s theory, specialists have ac- 


1 See Whitney, Sanskrit Gram., 2 Kuhns Zeitschrift 27, (73. 
§ 587; B. Delbriick, Adtindische 3 Op. cit., p. 354: cf. the end of 
Syntax, pp. 353 ff.; Brugmann, Kurze  § 205 (p. 360). 
Vergl. Gram., p. 551. (§ 716). 
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cepted Brugmann’s suggestion that these forms originally 
formed a distinct mood, which he has very improperly 
proposed to. name “the Injunctive Mood.” Those who 
accept this suggestion are committed to the belief that the 
Nordic people in prehistoric times possessed no less than 
five distinct moods of the finite verb. They must suppose 
that the Nordic speaker of c. 2000 B.C. used one mood 
when he exjotned someone to do something, another when 
he ordered someone to do something, another when he 
expressed his wz// that he should do something, and 
another when he expressed a w7sk that he should do some- 
thing. Such a state of things can never have existed in 
any language spoken by men of flesh and blood. The 
only excuse for giving the name of “ Injunctive Mood” to 
these forms is that in classical Sanskrit they were used 
only in the imperative (as we have seen), and in prohibitions 
introduced by md (Greek jj, Nord. mé). But it is a bad 
excuse. It is obviously improper, in giving a name toa 
grammatical form which implies something about its 
original function, to ignore its early use, in the days of its 
vigour, and to regard only its last surviving uses in an 
age when it has yielded to newer formations in all but one 
or two special positions—mere pools left by a receding 
tide. We shall see presently that the survival of these 
forms in commands and prohibitions can be perfectly ex- 


plained. In what follows I shall speak of these improperly 
named “injunctives”’ as the Primitive Forms of the finite 
verb. 


With the help of the Rig-Veda it is easy to reconstruct 
these primitive forms as they were in Nordic times, and 
from them it is possible, I believe, to trace step by step the 
development of the earliest form of the “ subjunctive mood.” 
That I may be as clear as possible, I will endeavour to 
present this development (as I suppose it to have occurred) 
in narrative form ; and that this narrative may be more 
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readily intelligible to:the non-specialist, I will, where 
necessary, give information which to the expert is familiar. 
If any apology for such a procedure is called for, it may be 
found in the fact that, owing to the isolation of: worker 
from worker, writers on the syntax of the moods are still 
engaged in wearisome and futile controversies more than 
thirty years after knowledge has been given to the world 
which, if only it were applied, might be absolutely decisive 
of those questions which are so interminably disputed. It 
is, I suppose, because the methods of the older branches of 
learning are what they are that the very word grammarian 
has become almost a term of reproach, and the gram- 
marian’s subject a thing to mock at. It need not be so. 
Of all things that have appeared in that unfolding of 
splendour which is the cosmic process, none is more 
wonderful and splendid than language; and there are few, 
perhaps, the disinterested study of which concerns man 
more closely. 


If. 


Our point of departure is that period in which the 
distinctions of tense and mood were not indicated in the 
form of the verb, but were left to be, inferred from the 
context. In that period each finite verb. possessed nine 
inflections only, or eleven, if we include the imperative 


forms. ‘That is to say, it possessed eleven inflections in 
the active voice. The passive voice did not exist. The 
middle voice seems to have been in a rudimentary. stage. 
It is certain that there were middle endings, distinct from 
those of the active voice; but it is not certain that any 
verb received both sets of endings. That is to say, the 
middle verbs in that period were perhaps medza ¢antum, 
and owed their peculiar personal endings to the fact that 
they carried a certain sort of meaning—a meaning suggest- 
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ing inactivity, or the absence of visible result: E.g., he who 
follows (séguetaz) does not lead; he who lies down (hé#az) 
or sits (éstaZ) does not work.’ In the active voice, there- 
fore, each finite verb possessed eleven endings, and no more. 
As is known, there were two ways of adding these endings 
to the stem or root: according to the first, the older, the 
accentuation in the singular was not the same as that of 
the dual and plural, and it was possible for the ending to 
come into immediate contact with the last consonant of a 
root; according to the other, the newer, the accent was 
constant, and a short vowel, e or 0, was always interposed 


between root and ending. I give a specimen of each. 


Old Conjugation (athematic). | New Conjugation (thematic). | 


bhérom, ‘1 bear.’ 
bhéres 
bhéret 
bhérowe 
. stm bhéretom 
. stam bhéretam 
. smé bhérome 
5 Se bhérete 


. sént bhéront 


Imperative 2dh/! stod | bhére! bhéretid! 





The first step in the evolution of the tenses and moods 
was taken when it became the established practice to 
place the adverbial particle ¢ immediately before the verb 


1 The peculiar endings of the middle _ origin of the ending 6 cannot be here 
probably originated in a mere difference discussed. That of the ending az will 
of accentuation. The original signof be dealt with below. 
the middle voice was not a/but 6. The 
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as a sign of past time, and the adverbial particle z, as a 
sign of present time, immediately after those inflections of 
the primitive verb which had a consonantal ending. I 
assume that the endings -om and -dm were not. consonantal 
in Nordic when the following word began with a vowel. 
That is an inference which seems to be justified by the 
evidence of the treatment of final # preceded by a vowel 
in Vedic, Latin, the Germanic languages, and Keltic. 
Those inflections of the primitive verb which ended in a 
vowel (including the endings -om and -dm) were recon- 
structed by the rejection of the vowel ending, and the 
substitution for it of the ending -es in all but two forms. 
In the Ist pers. sing. of the thematic conjugation, -d (not -es) 
took the place of -om; in the 2nd pers, plur. there was no 
change at all: the primitive ending was retained. The 
reconstruction of the inflections with a vowel ending was 
probably later than the addition of z to the consonantal 
endings. The new present tense, then, was constituted 
as follows :— 


S. Du. Ps | 
1. ésmi Swe smés | 

2. éssi stés slé 
’ . , ‘ - | 

\ 3. este slés sénti 
1. bhérd bhérowes bhéromes | 

| . | ’ e 
2. bhéresi bhéretes bhérete | 
3. bhéreti bhéretes bhéronté | 


' For the pronunciation of final # treated as it would be in Latin verse 
after a vowel in Old Indian, see in the same circumstances. For the 
Whitney, Sansk. Gram., § 213; Max treatment of final m in the Germanic 
Miller, Sansk. Gram.,§ 8f. (pp. 5f.). languages, see J. Wright, Primer of 
According to Whitney, inthe Rig-Veda the Gothic Language, p. 30, § 85. 
final m before a vowel is sometimes 
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This is the crucial part of the theory that the so-called 
augmentless forms of the past tenses of the indicative 
are not really past forms deprived of the augment, but no 
other than the primitive forms of the verb, and therefore 
were in existence long before eitler the augment or 
presential 7 was added to them. I must therefore dwell 
somewhat more minutely on this step in the supposed 
development, and justify the statements made. 

Notice first that the signs of past and present time 
were added before and after the primitive forms re- 
spectively, giving a maximum of differentiation, and 
economizing the effort of attention. I have not thought it 
necessary to print a paradigm of the new past tense. 

Without doubt, the great and decisive change in the 
creation of the present tense was the attachment to the 
primitive forms of the suffix 7 What was this suffix? 
There can be little doubt that it was the unaccented 
(weakened) form of an adverbial particle az, and that it 
meant “ here” (in space) or “now ” (in time). With the 
postulated variation a/: 7we may compare the certain varia- 
tion aw:u, “again,” “at once,” seen in Greek abd and 
outog (from Nord, sé /os, “ he again that-one”). The weak 
or unaccented form of the particle az is seen in the locative 
case of nouns and the active voice of the present tense: 
the full or accented form is seen in the dative case of 
nouns and in the middle voice of the preset tense. The 
active and middle voices and the locative and dative 
cases originally differed in accentuation only. The 
differentiation which we now see between the two voices 
and the two cases had for its starting-point a mere 
difference of accentuation. It is quite certain that at an 
early period in the development of the Nordic language 
accent played a very important part in the mechanism of 
speech. The meaning of what was said depended to a 
remarkable degree on the stressing of the sentence. 
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Ablaut had not yet begun. It was the pre-ablaut period. 
In the left-hand column of the following table I have set 
down what may be inferred (with, I think, certainty) to 
have been the paradigm of the Nordic word for “ mother ” 
in pre-ablaut davs :— 


Pre-ablaut period. Post-ablaut period. 


matéros mater 

ta | Pa 
maleros matros 
matérat | matért, O. 1. matdri 
materal matrat, O. I, matré 
matérom | matérm 


‘ 
mater mater 


There were then (if this reconstruction is correct) only 
three distinct case-endings in the singular number. Cases 
having the same ending but not the same accentuation 
had a common element of meaning, but not the same 
function. For example, when the accent lay on the final 
syllable of md/eros, it was indicated that the word was 
used as an adjective.’ But in the ablaut period the 
language became deeply carved. What had been mere 
differences of accentuation became differences of a more 
palpable sort. I have set down in the right-hand column 
of the table given above what the paradigm of the Nordic 
word for “ mother” had then become. 

There is abundant evidence that the locative and 
dative cases originally had a common element of meaning. 
It is impossible to dissociate them, even in the historical 
languages. £.g., what is called the dative case in the 
Greek third declension has the ending of the Nordic loca- 


! For the evolution of the gen. case, Genetiv Singular. Zwolle: 1902. 
see N. Van. Wijk: Der Nominale 
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tive: pnrép:, Att. uyrpi, is from Nord. matérz. Latin, on the 
other hand, preserved the proper ending of the dative: 
Classical matri, republican mdatrez, is from Nord. mdatrat. 
Yet Greek had kept some old datives as locative adverbs : 
e.g., xauai. And Latin had preserved the Nordic locative 
ending in the third declension, but as the ending of the 
case not very accurately called ablative: e.g., matre, from 
Nord. matéri. Greek had also kept the dative ending in 
infinitives : démevar, rHévar. Latin, on the other hand, made 
its infinitives with the locative ending : regere, from reges-2. 
There must have been a difference between the two cases in 
early Nordic, but it must have been analogous to the differ- 
ence between the nominative and genitive. For example, 
the accentuation *d/érat may have been used when the 
relation was /teral/y a time or space relation, and the 
accentuation *wdteraZ when it was not. Finally, verbs of 
bestowing, promising, etc., may be constructed with the 
locative in Vedic, as well as with the dative.' 

It is also certain that the loc.-dat. ending was once a 
movable and detachable syllable which had been added 
to the forms in which it appeared. Suffixless locatives 
survived in O. Indian and Greek : e.g., iSuev beside tOuevar, 


umép beside imeip (for Nord. upcr and upérd respectively ; 
cf. O. I. updrzZ), O. Ind. kdrman “ at work,” dhar *‘on the 
day”; and so forth. In fact, the -az, -2 of this suffix was 


precisely analogous to the postpositive commonly attached 
to the locative case in Umbrian.’ 

We return to the verb. Jn the verb this suffix would 
indicate position in time, of course. There is no doubt 
that it could do so. Whitney notices that in O. Ind. the 
locative indicates “ situation in time as well as place” 
(§ 301.b.). Nor can there be any doubt that locative suf- 

1 Whitney, Sansk. Gram., § 304.a. p. 225 (§ 241. 3); Buck, Osc. and 


2 See Brugmann, Kurze V. Gram., Umb. Gram., §} 169. 7; 280 ff.; 
p. 384; Hirt, J/nudgerm. Akzent, 301.2. 
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fixes were used in the structure of verbal forms. Nord. zdhi, 
O.1. cht, Grk. 1 contain the same suffix as appears in the 
Greek locative oixufi, “at home.”’ The Vedic (archaic) im- 
peratives like prasé, “fill” (Nord. p/és¢), are also locatives.! 
In the imperative the locative suffix meant “ at once,” “at 
it!” Inthe indicative it would mean “now.” 

Originally the middle voice, as is known, differed from 
the active in accentuation only. Tlrat explains, e.g., the 
surviving ablaut in riOquc: riBeuar. Naturally, therefore, we 
find the weak form of az in the active voice, where it was 
unaccented. In the pre-ablaut age the Nord. verb dwets, 
“hate,” if it was then conjugated in both voices, would 
form its 3rd pers, sing. thus: act. *dzefstaz: mid. *dzwetstat. 
These became respectively dwefsti: dwistat (cf. Ved. 
dvesti : dvisté), 

I can make no suggestion as to the model followed 
when the primitive inflections with vowel endings were 
reconstructed by the substitution of -es for the final vowel. 

The 2nd pers. plur. was retained unchanged. If it had 
taken -es, the dual and plural forms of the second person 
would have been identical. There is evidence that it was 
(and is) more important that the distinction of number 
should be marked inflectionally than any other. If the 
paradigm of the new present (as set out above) be read 
horizontally, it will be found that each person has three 
distinct forms for the three numbers.? As regards the 
Ist pers, sing. of the thematic conjugation, it could not take 
presential ¢ fer the reason already given. Nor could it be 
reconstructed in -es, since *dhéres would obviously have 
been a very unsuitable form as a first person sing. It may 
have been reconstructed on the model of ego. There seems 
to have been a variation in the ending of the pronoun of 





1 Whitney, Sask. Gram., § 624; * Cf. Hermathena, No. XL (1914), 
Sommer, Handb, Lat. Laut. u. For- pp. 37, 25 f. 
menlehre, § 381. 
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the 1st pers. sing. between the forms eghdém (O.1. ahdm) and 
ego. The proportion would be eghdém : ego : : bhérom : bhéro. 


{Il. 


By this time the verb had acquired three sets of fornis: 
one to be used when it was necessary to indicate that the 
time was past; another when it was necessary to indicate 
that the time was present ; and the primitive set to be used 
in all other cases. But there must have been occasions 
when it was necessary (or desirable) to indicate that the 
action was predicated of a future time, or predicated 
modally. On such occasions the Nordic speaker had only: 
the primitive ver for his purpose. But the primitive verb, 
could not serve his purpose perfectly, because it was still 
used in the primitive way—as a present, or a past, or as 
anything else. It was rightly and necessarily so used, as 
it is still used to this day, whenever it was not felt to be 
necessary to indicate in the form of the verb to which ot 
the three divisions of time the predication referred, or how 
the predication was made. ‘The speakers of those days, 
therefore, felt a need ; and under the impulsion of that need 
a new set of forms came into being : the primitive forms in 
the old or athematic conjugation were assimilated (for 
their non-presential and non-preterite uses) to the primi- 
tive forms of the new or thematic conjugation. We may 
call the new set of forms the future-modal forms. They did 
not yet constitute either a tense or a mood, but could be 
used in any way except as definitely present or past tenses. 
From the point of view of morphology, however, it is the 
earliest form of the subjunctive which now comes into 
being. This is the form which later, after a further change 
which is not a change of form, will have a purely modal 
function. In the following table I place side by side the 
new set of forms and the model on which they were made— 
the primitives of the new or thematic conjugation. It will 
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be observed that at three points the model is departed 
from ; and this fact will need to be explained :— 


| Earliest Subjunctive. ao forms in the 
nematic Conjugation, 
(*ésom) és0 bhérom 
éses bhéres 
éset bhéret 
ésowe | bhérowe 
(*ésetom) ésetes bhéretom 
(*ésetdim) ésetes bhéretim 
ésome bhérome 
ésete. bhérete 


ésont bhéront 


It is generally conceded, and is here assumed, that the 


earliest form of the subjunctive is that which is illustrated 
in the Homeric t-o-uev, Vedic dsat, hdnat, Latin erts, ertt— 
the so-called short-form subjunctives. That is to say, the 
subjunctive first arose in the athematic conjugation. It 
is also here assumed, and is probably generally. conceded, 
that the presential -7 did not appear in this earliest form. 
In Vedic, as is known, it sometimes appears in 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing.! 

How was this transformation effected? It would be 
easy to content oneself with declaring that the primitive 
forms of the old conjugation were remodelled ‘on the 
analogy” of those of the new. But such a procedure 
would be improper. We should be avoiding the question 

'Grassmann gives references to the R. V. than the primitives of the 
forty-seven occurrences of asas, asat thematic conjugation. The natural 
in the R. V., against only nine occur- inference is that the former had been 
rences of asasi, asati. Ithasbeenfound earlier transformed. See Whitney, 


also that the primitive forms of the §§ 622, 743. 
old conjugation are more rarely used in 
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of cause; or, rather, we should be assuming that the mere 
existence of a model for the making of a transformation 
was the cause that the transformation was made. We 
must exhibit the evolution step by step, if possible, without 
any breach of continuity, even a slight one. We must 
endeavour to make it clear why the subjunctive originated 
in the old conjugation, why the primitive forms of the new 
conjugation were taken as a model, why the new future- 
modal form departed from the model at certain points. 
The process probably began in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
sing. In those two persons, and there only, the psycho- 
logical need of a new set of forms with a semantic function 
of their own was helped by a physiological need. Owing 
to the fact that in the old conjugation the suffix was added 
immediately to the root, awkward combinations of conso- 
nants resulted. ‘There were such forms aseds, edt; dheughs, 
dheught. There is evidence that the need of relief from 
such combinations was felt. In Vedic we find the strange 
form han, representing both Nord. gwhers ‘ thou slayest,” 
and gwhent “he slays”; Vedic ddhdk represents Nord. 
dheughs and dheught; Vedic as means both “thou wast” 
and “he was” (Nord. és, ést ; and so forth. When it 
was found necessary to preserve the personal endings, we 
find a vowel inserted, either in Vedic, or in Classical 
Sanskrit. Thus, Vedic ds became Sk. dsis, dsi¢ (with 
inserted Zz); the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. imperf. of ad “eat” 


appear even in Vedic as ddas, adat (with inserted a); in 
Sanskrit the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. of the s-aor. regularly 
inserted z between s of the stem and the personal ending ; 
and so forth. Now the physiological difficulty of such 
forms must have been as strongly felt in the past tenses 
(augmented), and in the primitives used as presents or 
preterites, as it would be in primitives used with that 


1 See Whitney, of. cit., §§ 621. c.; 636. c.; 622; 631 ff. 
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function for which a distinct form was being sought. But 
it would (to understate the case) be much less likely to 
produce permanent results in the former case. This, I 
think, can be made quite clear, though it is necessary to 
appeal to considerations which are commonly overlooked 
in philology. Let us call such a pronunciation as *edes for 
eds ‘thou eatest” (Lat. és) a variation. When this varia- 
tion occurred in a primitive form used as a present or past 
indic., there was merely a physiological reason for its 
general acceptance: when it occurred in a primitive form 
used with the future-modal function, ‘here was a psychologtcal 
as well as a phystological reason for its general acceptance. 
In the one case a physical relief was felt: in the other, 
the same physical relief was felt, and the forward-marching 
intelligence of the community seized upon a new instru- 
ment, gained something newly created. The variation, 
therefore, was more likely to be accepted when two forces 
made for it than when only one did so. But this, as I 
have said, is an understatement. In order that the 
psychological need might be satisfied, and a distinct 
future-modal form arise, z¢ was necessary that the variation 
should actually be suppressed when it occurred in primitive 
Jorms used in past or present sense. In order that the greater 
gain might be achieved, it was necessary that the lesser 


one should be foregone. It was, obviously, a necessary 


condition of the semantic usefulness of the one variation 
that the other should not establish itself. In these circum- 
stances, that “ hidden intelligence ” of which the late Michel 
Bréal speaks, that hidden intelligence which is so watchful, 
and which “profits by the smallest accidents to give 
thought new resources,’ caught up this variation, and 
perpetuated it in the one case, refused and suppressed it 
in the other.!. What we call the subjunctive mood origi- 

1 “ Cette intelligence cachée,et pour- —_ pensée une ressource nouvelle.” Zssaz 


tant si attentive, qui profite méme des de Sémantique, p. 88. 
moindres accidents pour fournir 4 la 
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nated, like all other innovations in language (each language 
contains nothing but innovations), at a single moment of 
time in the mind of an individual. Like all successful 
innovations in language, it won ethnic acceptance. It 
originated at that moment when first a speaker of Nordic 
dimly felt the advantage offered him if he accepted this 
easement of speech in the one situation, and refused it in 
the other. 

Nord. éss, és¢ thus became éses, ése¢ when they meant 
“will be” or “ may be” (or the like), but remained’ éss, és¢ 
* wast.” -“xansc’ . Die 
change was then carried through the paradigm. The 


when they meant “art,” ‘‘is, 


proportions were dbhéret : bhérome :: éset : és0me; and so 


forth. We have now answered the questions why the 


process began in the old conjugation, and why the primi- 
tives of the thematic conjugation were taken as the model. 
It remains to explain why the new future-modal form 
departed from the model at certain points, to wit, in the 
Ist pers. sing., and in the 2nd and 3rd pers. dual. 

As regards the tst pers. sing., 1 can give no satisfactory 
explanation of the fact that -6 became its ending rather 
than -om. I have, however, already suggested a possible 
origin of the ending -d, in discussing the present forms. 
But a somewhat similar question arises in other tenses in 
Old Indian. For example, the 1st pers. sing. mid. of O, I. 
duis “hate” is dvisé (not *dvismé), beside dvisté (3rd_ pers. 
sing.) ; and the corresponding persons in the imperf. mid. 
are ddvisi, ddvista. So far as I know, no explanation has 
been given of these facts. There may, therefore, have 
been a special reason for the rejection of m, the sign of the 
ist pers., in certain cases.! 

We come to the other deviations from the model. 


1It is, perhaps, just possible that time, and that instances survive in Ved 
subjunctive forms in -om existed fora — st5sam, yosam. See Whitney, § 894.b. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX. Cc 
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* 
Why do we find a primitive ending in the ist pers, du., but 
a presential ending in the 2nd pers. du.? Why, again, do we 
find a presential ending in the 3rd pers, du., but a primitive 
ending in the 3rd pers. pl.? At first sight the variation 
seems to be meaningless; but in this case a satisfying 
answer can, I think, be given. The explanation appears 
when we consider another mood, which was also evolving 
from the primitive set of forms at this time, the impera- 
tive. Asit is hardly yet possible to restore with certainty 
a complete paradigm of the Nordic imperative, I place 
side by side the Vedic and Greek paradigms of the verb 


ei- “go. 





Vedic. Greek. 
ee 
. thi, ttad 
4 
. €l-t 
. 2. ttam 
aa 
3. tam 
ae aed 


3. vant-u 





Whatever is oris notcertain about the Nordicimperative, 
it is certain that the 2nd and 3rd pers. du., and the 2nd pers. 
pl. were unmodified primitive forms. We can see a reason 
why they should have remained unmodified in Vedic. 
They could not have been modified by the addition of the 


particle # ‘at once” on account of their vowel endings. 


Just as presential 7 was added only to those primitive 
forms which ended in a consonant, so it was with impera- 
tival «in Vedic. That these particular persons remained 
ur:modified in Nordic is proved by a comparison of lan- 
guages. In these three persons, therefore, the newly 
developed future-modal forms would have had the same 
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endings as the developing imperative forms if the primitive 
endings of the model had been retained. They were 
rejected in the 2nd and 3rd pers. dual, and the presential 
endings taken. We must suppose that there was a balance 
of advantage in this arrangement. The new future-modal 
forms had the same endings as the pres. indic. in the 2nd and 
3rd pers, du., but that was, presumably, less inconvenient 
than identity with the imperative at those points. As for 
the 2nd pers. plur., the primitive ending was necessarily 
retained, because, as we have seen, it had been also retained 
in the present indicative. And we have seen that its 
retention in the pres. indic. also offered a balance of advan- 
tage. Setting on one side the rst pers. sing. as a special 
case, we find, therefore, that where the newly arisen future- 
modal forms clashed with the imperative as regards 
endings, avd there only, the presential endings were pre- 
ferred. Hence these apparently meaningless and hap- 
hazard variations. In later times, as is known, the 2nd and 
3rd pers, sing. sometimes took presential z in Vedic. The 
3rd pers. pl. never did ; nor did the 1st pers. du. or 1st pers. 
pl. ever take presential s, 

At this point in the evolution of the verb, the thematic 
conjugation suffered from a disadvantage as compared 
with the older one: it had no future-modal forms. This 
disadvantage was soon repaired. The way was not hard 
to find. ‘The so-called long-form subjunctives came into 
existence with the proportion es? : es-e-t : : bheret : bhere-e-t 
= bherét. So also bhero-o-me = bherome. 


IV. 


Semantically considered, the subjunctive was still em- 
bedded in its matrix, because the new forms had not a 


1 This is now the view of Brugmann. _ seen this article, but it is reviewed by 
See Zur altitalischen Konjunctiv, in Mr. Giles in Zhe Year’s Work in 
the Windisch /estschrift.. I havenot Classical Studies, 1915, pp. 40-42. 

C2 
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purely modal function. A further step was made possible 
by the development of the so-called s-aorist. In the 
period of the primitive verb, what is now called the 
s-aorist was not, of course, a past tense, but merely a sort 


of primitive verb, associated with a particular sort of 


action. Some of these primitive verbs survived as pre- 
sents, é.g., Lat. wissere “go to see” (for uzd-s-ere) beside 
uidére; quaessd beside guaerd; Eng. wax (cf. Gk. av&avw) 
beside Lat. augére. This form was analyzed, the s element 
was abstracted, and with its help a multitude of new forms 
were created. These new s-forms all belonged to the old 
or athematic conjugation. They formed, therefore, short- 
form subjunctives. Gradually, the temporal and modal 
functions of the future-modal form were separated. It 
became the established practice to use the subjunctive of 
an s-form to indicate future time: such subjunctives as 
Nord. deikset (from detk, ‘‘ show”) became at last /utura 
tantum. When this usage became established (and there 
is evidence that it had not yet become established at the 
time of the separation) the subjunctive had come fully to 
the birth. 

The Nordic language did not possess any other future 
than this—that is to say, than one having the structure of 
a short-form subjunctive. All futures in Greek and Latin 
(and in Oscan-U mbrian) are subjunctives in form. In Latin, 
as is well known, e7d, erts, ertt represent Nord. esd, eses, 
eset; the old forms faxd, faxis, deixd, detxis, and the like, 
are manifestly subjunctives of s-aorists: deixis = Nord. 
deik-s-es; amabit contains the descendant of an old *dhwet, 
subj. of *d/##¢; and so forth. All Oscan-Umbrian futures 
are in form either subjunctives of the s-aorist, or new 
formations made on that model.! All Greek futures are of 
similar origin: deiSouev, deigere = Lat. dezximus, deivitis. 


1 See Buck, Osc. and Umbr. Gram., }§ 221, 230. 
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The conclusion that the only future tense possessed by 
the Nordic language at the time of the separation was a 
recent offshoot from the future-modal formation, which 
was the ancestor of the subjunctive mood, is as certain as 
any scientific conclusion can be. Yet the philological 
world is slow to receive it. Efforts have been made, are 
still made, to avoid receiving it. The fact is grasped at that 
classical Sanskrit has a future in -sydmd, and that a 
Lithuanian form, sometimes (but not always) used as a 
future, shows a superficial resemblance to this Sanskrit 
form in the first persons, though it differs therefrom in the 
other persons, and in accentuation, and in the vowel- 
grade of the root.!’ It is clear that the Sanskrit form did 
not exist in the early Vedic period. It seems to occur 
about a dozen times in the Rig-Veda, a collection con- 
taining about as much matter as the //iad and Odyssey 
combined.” In statements in future time subjunctives or 
primitive forms are regularly used. Of the twelve or 
thirteen instances of the later form, six occur in that latest 
and very distinct part of the collection called the Popular 
Rig-Veda. As is generally known, the Kig-Veda is a 
collection of hymns composed in widely separated ages. 
In what has been judged by a modern scholar to be the 
oldest stratum there are two instances’ (v. 31. 115 Vili. 70. 
14). But of those two, one is a future in form only (viii. 
70. 14): in meaning it is a present, and is so translated 
by Ludwig (Hymn No. 613). The other occurs in a hymn 
which is one of a group of eight, which group, according 
to Prof. Arnold, contains eleven forms characteristic of 
the later Vedic period. As is known, interpolations may 
occur in any hymn. 

1 See Hirt: Der Indogerm. Aksert, of seventeen instances: Sansk. Gr. 
p. 204. § 937- 
? Delbriick says there are thirteen 3 See Prof. E. V. Arnold’s Vedic 


instances: see Vergleichende Syntax, Metre (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 269-288. 
vol. ii, p. 244, § 86. Whitney speak, 
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In order to account for the complete disappearance in 
Greek of this supposed Nordic future tense in -syé¢z, it has 
been argued as follows.! In some positions, we are told, 
the characteristic letter (y) of this future tense would have 
disappeared by the operation of phonetic laws. When 
this had happened, “ Analogy” stepped in and completed 
the maleficent work by assimilating those futures which 
still retained a distinct form (and therefore their usefulness) 
to those which had been ruined. It does not seem to 
have occurred to “ Analogy ” to assimilate the tenses which 
(on this theory) were in ruins to those which remained 
intact, and capable of performing their proper function. 

Perhaps a word or two should be said about the 
so-called Optative Mood. The optative forms did not 
really constitute a separate mood even in Greek, if it is 
right to consider the semantic function of a form. They 
became really an integral part of the Greek subjunctive. 
E.g., mi pbyw ; becomes bry piryor in reported speech, as in 
Homer’s line— 


mantnvev 0€ Féxaatoc bry pvyot aimbv dXcOpov. 


The optative form may be regarded as having been 
originally a certain sort of primitive verb, that is to say, 
a primitive verb inflected like any other (of the old or 
athematic conjugation), but having a_ peculiar inner 
structure, with which a certain sort of meaning had 
become associated. There were once many other types of 
structure in the primitive verb, each having a vague 
semantic function. E.g., the Nord. verb dhezd “split” 
had (in 2nd pers. sing.) the forms dheéds and dbhinéds; and 
the one form did not mean quite the same as the other. 
English d2/e represents the first of these forms, Lat. fizdo 
the other. But as the verb evolved, these early devices 
for attaining the end of speech were superseded by more 


1 Grundriss ii, p. 1092, § 747. 
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perfect devices. The function of inner structure became, 
generally speaking, obsolete; and therefore strongly 
marked forms became available for conversion to new 
functions. Thus the old s-primitive became a tense. 

Similarly, the old yé-primitive became the body to which 
" the function of the subjunctive was attached ; for the body 
with which the subjunctive came into existence suffered 
from many disabilities. The gravest of these was that 
the short-form subjunctives looked like indicatives of the 
thematic conjugation. Consequently, the original form of 
the Nordic subjunctive was everywhere discarded. In 
Sanskrit, and the Germanic and Baltic-Slavonic groups, 
it was superseded by the old yé-primitives. In Latin it 
was partly superseded by yé-primitives, partly by new 
formations made with the help of the endings @ and é of 
the old heavy bases. In Vedic, as is known, the optative 
is “of comparatively rare occurrence,”! though, as we 


move towards the later literature, “it gains rapidly in 


frequency.” 

It should be noticed that the primitive verb did not 
fall into complete disuse as the result of the development 
I have endeavoured to trace. It continued to be used, 
and is rightly used to this day, whenever it is not necessary 
to indicate zx the form of the verb the time and manner of 
the assertion. “ We are going to America. We saz/ on 
Wednesday.” “Sail” is here a primitive verb used in the 
primitive way. Or take this: “I implore you, sir, to 
spare his life. Consider his youth!” “Stop! L won't 
hear another word. He des!” “Dies” is not a present 
indicative. In Latin the primitive verb fell together with 
the present indicative (in form), and was much used. LZ g., 
SERUOS. Uerberone etiam, an iam mzttis? ERUS. Soluite 
istunc (Plaut. M/7/. 1424), “ shall 1 give him another beating, 
or wd/ you let him go now?” The first of these questions 


t Whitney, §§ 564, 557. 
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is for orders, the second is an inquiry as to the wishes ot 
someone. 


We 


The original function of the subjunctive form is to be 
determined by depriving the primitive verb of some of its 
powers. A primitive verb could be used in any sort of 
sentence, a subjunctive form could not. It could not be 
used in a plain statement about the present, past, or 
future ; but it must have retained all the other powers of 
the primitive verb, of which it was the residuary legatee. 
Its function, therefore, would seem to have been negative, 
so to speak. That is to say, its function was to indicate 
to the hearer (or, in later times, to the reader) that-what 
he heard was of a plain statement about the present, 
past, or future. What it was he had to gather from the 
context. 

But we are entitled to ask if the newly developed form 
would not have naturally acquired a positive element of 
meaning as the mere result of the lopping off of some 
of the original powers of the primitive verb. It does not 
seem that it would have done so. In order that a form, 
arising as we have supposed the subjunctive form to arise, 
may acquire a definite meaning by the exclusion of powers 
or uses, certain conditions must be fulfilled. The number 
of the original uses from which a subtraction has been 
made must be definite, and of that definite number all must 
have been removed but one. Let us take an example. The 
future form acquired a definite meaning. It did so through 
the separation from the primitive verb of two forms 
definitely associated with present and past time respec- 
tively. The nascent future form had not the power of 
expressing either present or past time. It therefore 
acquired automatically, so to speak, the power of ex- 
pressing future time; since all mankind make the 
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threefold division of time. What is neither present nor 
past must be future. And this explains a difference in the 
manner or means of the evolution of the tenses. The 
present and past tenses came into existence by aggluti- 
nation, Adverbs of known meaning became attached to 
the primitive forms. The future tense, however, arose 
without agglutination, yet none the less acquired a 
positive meaning by the mere exclusion of two other 
meanings where only three were possible. The subjunctive 
form also arose without the attachment to its parent of 
any particle carrying a known meaning ; but it could not 
acquire a positive meaning through its mere isolation, 
because mankind are not agreed in making an ex- 
haustive division of all the possible ways of predication. 
That it never acquired a positive element of meaning, yet 
none the less had an important function, can be proved by 
an examination of its use in Latin and Greek. But that is 
another story. 


CHARLES EXON. 





AN ARISTOTELIAN ANALYSIS OF “ THE COMIC,” 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ARISTOPHANES, 
RABELAIS, SHAKESPEARE, AND MOLIERE: 


AN has been defined as a laughing animal, possibly 

on the principle of /ucus a non lucendo, for few genuine 
laughers are recorded in history. He has never been 
defined as a religious animal, and yet the saints are more 
numerous than the laughers. In early times humour seems, 
according to Dr. Leaf, to have been confined to the gods ; 
but, if we may trust Homer, it was of a very elementary kind, 
and sometimes made the goddesses blush. Under the 
Christian dispensation, according to Shakespeare, the 
absence of spleens prevents the angels from “laughing 
mortal ” at the apish tricks of man. So much for the gods. 
Tocometomen: Lord Chesterfield boasted that no one 
had ever heard him laugh, and has not the great Pascal 
himself said, “ diseur de bons mots, mauvais caractére ” ? 
and a recent writer—I need not say he is a scientist—has 
put before us the charming prospect that, as the world 
becomes more decorous, humour will become tongue-tied. 
Indeed, by origin, “humour” meant a peccant eccentricity, 
for which a sufferer needed to be treated by means of some 
of the severe cures familiar to our forefathers. To humour, 
which has been defined as the genius of thoughtful laughter, 
it may with truth be said that the world, or at any rate 
the rulers of the world, have been uniformly unkind. 
Aristophanes was silenced for many years. Rabelais was 


1 Presidential Address to the British | which may descend from a lost portion 
Empire Shakespeare Society (Dublin of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetic,’ see the intro- 
Branch) on the occasion of the Birth- duction to my edition of the ‘ Achar- 
day celebration, 1919. Onthis analysis, _ nians.’ 
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prosecuted, and owed his salvation to the friendship of two 
churchmen, his school-fellows, Cardinai du Bellay and 
Geoffroi d’Estissac, the Bishop of Maillezais. Moliére 
fought a losing battle with the “ agelasts” both in Church 
and State ; Shakespeare alone, so far as we know, was left 
at peace, possibly because his character was “ gentle”; and 
there is no trace of bitterness in his wit, except in “Troilus 
and Cressida” and “ Coriolanus,” and no one was likely 
to quarrel with him about heroes and heroines dead for 
thousands of years. It is true man may be called a laugh- 
ing animal in the sense that he is a musical one. As 
everyone is vexed in being denied a taste for music, so he 
resents being called an “agelast.” And yet few know 
how to laugh, and still fewer can tell why they laugh when 
they perform that uncongenial operation. Possibly, they 
may consider it, like golf, a healthy expenditure of energy, 
as the old schoolmaster, Mulcaster, includes it among his 
hygienic exercises. From this point of view it should be 
included—possibly as an extra branch with a fee—in the 
programme of our elementary schools. But the teachers 
will require special training in this unfamiliar subject. So 
much for the practice of laughter. Its origin has also 
caused much throwing about of brains among the “ wise,” 
from Aristotle to M. Bergson, especially among the 
Germans, who, according to their manner, have viewed it 
from the point of view of distinterested spectators. For 
example, Schopenhauer thought that “laughter” was due to 
the incongruity of what is thought with what is perceived, 
such as the vain attempt of a tangent of a circle to form a 
triangle with the circumference. This may be called 
scientific laughter, such as that excited among the German 
general staff by the destruction, ‘‘ according to plan,” of 
the Reims Cathedral; but to our appreciation it is some- 
what devoid of that saline base to which Bergson attributes 
the sparkle of the “comic.” On the other hand, Hobbes, 
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whose practice, as a genuine laugher, refuted his theory, 
defined it as ‘a sudden glory arising from sudden con- 
ception of some eminence in ourselves by comparison with 
the inferiority of others, or with our own formerly.” This 
being assumed, we mayagree with the theory of George Eliot 
and the practice of the Germans, that it has been developed 
out of * the cruel mockery of a savage at the writhings of 


a suffering enemy.” But, as the French say, “ nous n’avons 
que faire de tels enfantillages,” out of which “ agelasts ”’ 
may weave their ropes of sand. The theory of Evolution 
can transmute anything into anything else, as Benedick 
thought love might transform him into an oyster. Better 
is it to say, with Barrow, that humour is that “ which all 
see and know; and one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance than I can inform him by description. It is, 
indeed, so versatile and uniform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously 
apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it 
seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notion 
thereof than to make a picture of Proteus, or to define the 
figure of floating air.” 

But since the time when metaphysicians (vf amoAotpevor) 
first stepped upon our planet, philosophic analysis has 
been busy—sometimes with devastating effects—on shack- 
ling their Proteus, notably Professor Sully and M. 
Bergson in recent times. From a wide study I can 
confidently state that their main achievement has been to 
procure the complete disappearance of “laughter” in 
the process of dissection ; nor have their theories the merit 
of originality. Their precursor has been Aristotle, no great 
lover of laughter himself, nor the cause of laughter in other 
men. We may say of his attempt to divide the sources 
of laughter “inventorially,” that it is too “rébarbatif.” 
Like most philosophers, Aristotle loved what Moliére 
called the “tintamarre” and “ brouillamini” of a philo- 
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sophic jargon. In excuse, he might say, so does the 
greatest laugher the world has ever seen, Rabelais. I 
dislike it myself, but my self-imposed office is to develop 
an Aristotelian analysis of “ the comic,” not my own, and 
I can only hope that his dissection may not have a tragic 
conclusion; for, as a Sganarelle might say, tragedy and 
comedy, like “boiled” and “roast,” ultimately are the 
same. I begin with “ Homonyms ”—vile ,phrase—more 
popularly called “ equivocations ” or “ ambiguities.” 


“Homonyms” as sources of deception are highly 


popular with politicians, who have never heard of 
Aristotle’s analysis: indeed, rhetoric has been defined as 
the art of deception ; but they are also popularin comedy, 
which was once defined as ‘‘ metrical rhetoric.” 

As Hamlet says, “we must speak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us.”! “ To mistake the word,” 
“to moralize two meanings in a word,” was a besetting sin 
in all stage characters, tragic as well as comic. Thus the 
dying Gaunt jested on his name,? and Lady Macbeth added 
to the horror of the murder scene by her play on “ gild” 
and “guilt,” which is hardly justified by her supposed 
nervous break-down, as Sully suggests. Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, and Moliére ridiculed, and Shakespeare 
often practised, such “ peculiar and quaint affectation of 
words ”; and, indeed, after a long course of them, we feel 
the justice of Lorenzo’s remark ;: — 


“And I do know 
A many fools that stand in better place, 
Garnished like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.”* 


Aristotle’s next sub-head, “synonyms,” requires no 
explanation. They are the stock-in-trade of poets, politi- 


1 Hamil., V. i. 147. 3 Macb., u.\ii. 56. 
2 Rich. II, Ul. i. 73. * Merch., iW. v. 73. 
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cians, and even of every man who is not a “ misanthrope” 
like Alceste. Thus Simonices thought a victory with the 
mule-car too starved a subject for his pen, until he was 
satisfied with his fee, whereupon he wrote an ode beginning 
“ O daughters of storm-footed steeds.” In Shakespeare a 
beggar is called a “ solicitor,” robbery “ purchase,” to steal 
“to convey,” foot-pads “St. Nicholas’ clerks,” “squires of 
the night’s body,” “ Diana’s foresters,” “gentlemen of the 
shade,” “minions of the moon” In “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules” we find “nécessaire” for footman, “le con- 
seilleur des graces” for a mirror, “les commodités de la 
conversation” for chairs, “les Ames des pieds” for music. 
Armado’s ‘and Thibaudier’s speeches? are “ a fantastical 
banquet,” just so many strange dishes. The poet Trissotin 
fills the “ femmes savantes” with an indescribable sensation 
which thrills the centre of their souls as though they were 
about to faint.s Such “ colifichets” 
the tortures of the dying. Thus the hypochondriac Argan‘ 
is fascinated by his apothecary, who makes out his account 
“Jes entrailles de Monsieur trente sols.” 


of style console even 


In his early days Shakespeare affected such euphuism, 
especially in the case of his learned clowns, who have been 
at a “great feast of languages and have stolen the scraps” ; 
for example, “in the posterior of the day, which the vulgar 
(O! base and obscure vulgar) call the afternoon.” 
Euphuism was the besetting sin of Elizabethan days ; and, 
however he tried, Shakespeare never completely got over 


it, as it mars, to my taste, some of the noblest passages, 


even in his later plays, such as “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Synonyms that degrade may be illustrated from every 
page of Aristophanes and Shakespeare. Rabelais revels 
in them, especially when applied to his old confréres, the 


11 Hen. LV, 1. ii. 27. 3 Femmes Savantes, U1. ii. 
* Cp. Comtesse d@ Escarbagnes. 4 Malade Jmaginaire, 1. 
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monks. I quote a celebrated instance, the inscription 
over the door of the convent of Thelema. Only a friend 
of two bishops would have dared to adventure such an 
outburst. 


Cy n’entrez pas, hypocrites bigotz, 

Vieulx matagots, marmiteux borsouflez, 
Torcoulx, badaulx, plus que n’estoient les Gotz 
Ny Ostrogotz, precurseurs des Magotz ; 

Haires, cagotz, cafars empantouflez 

Gueux mitouflez, frapars escorniflez, 

Befflez, cuflez fagoteurs de tabus, 

Tirez ailleurs pour vendre vos abus. 


Out of bravado Rabelais sometimes devotes whole chapters 
to strings of such defamatory epithets, which, however 
valuable when the French language was being created, 
have lost their savour for us, and seem even to Frenchmen, 
such as Voltaire, mere “ fatras.” 

I come next to what is the staple of comedy—and I may 
say philosophy and politics—that is, “ Garrulity.” Much of 
the physical philosophy in the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes 
was intended to be “ garrulity,” since philosophers were 
called “ the garrulous ones” in Athens. There is no lack of 
such characters in the comic writers. Take, for instance, 
the “ bald, unjointed chat” of the jurymen in the “ Wasps,” 
Panurge and Jean des Entommeures in Rabelais, and 
Moliére’s “ facheux ” in the play of that name. Under this 
head come grandiloquence, travesty ; in fact, every kind of 
speech in which the thread of the verbosity is drawn out 
finer than the staple of the argument. In the grand style 
the best examples in Shakespeare are “the fanatical 


yhantasime,” Armado, Holofernes, and Sir Nathaniel; in 
I , 


Moliére, that “chien de philosophe enragé,” Marphurius ; 
that Niagara of words, Pancrace ; that “ rimeur de balle,” 
Trissotin; and that “barbouilleur de papier,” Vadius : 
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together with those famous pupils of Hippocrates— 
Macroton, Bahays, des Fonandrés, and Diafoirus, who 
speak beautiful Latin, but treat as indifferent the health of 
their patients, provided they die “selon les régles.” This 
wasteful learning is much affected by the witty serving- 
men in Aristophanes, Rabelais (for example, Panurge), 
Shakespeare (take Costard, Dull, Speed, and the rest of 
the clowns), and most of all in Moliére. For example, 
Sganarelle, in the “ Médecin malgré lui,” “O la grande 
fatigue que d’avoir une femme! Et qu’Aristote a bien raison, 
quand il dit qu’une femme est pire qu'un démon.”! Take 
the learned valet, Sganarelle, in “ Don Juan,” ‘* Quoique 


que puisse dire Aristote et toute la philosophie, il n’est rien ° 


dégal au tabac; c’est la passion des honnétes gens, et 
qui vit sans tabac n’est pas digne de vivre ”—a passage 
very similar to Falstaff’s praise of sherris-sack, ending: 
“Tf I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I 
would teach them should be to forswear thin potations 
and to addict themselves to sack.”* 

As achief merit of good writing is that it should be 
adapted to its subject, so laughter is caused when an 
“aggravated” style is employed in embellishing a mean 
subject, whether it is done by undue magnificence of 
language or by a tragical or lyrical metre. Aristophanes 
never wearies of ringing the changes on this method 
of exciting laughter; nor are examples wanting in 
Shakespeare, as in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ These 
lily lips, This cherry nose, These yellow cowslip cheeks, All 
gone, all gone”—a very Aristophanic passage. 

I next come to a division whose name would have 
delighted the learned fancy of Rabelais, viz., “paronymy.” 
As a source of laughter “ paronymy ” should be restricted 
to nonce-words, or expressions strange to literary speech. 


‘ti. * Li. 32 Hen. IV, IV. iii. 133. 
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In such formations Greek and early Latin are extra- 
ordinarily rich, though the genius of French and English 
eschews them. But Rabelais, out of bravado, had a 
mint of such phrases in his brain: I have room for 
only one or two; “ lifrelofe” for “ philosophe”; ‘ super- 
coquelicantieux,” meaning ‘‘ surpassing all who have 
worn the fool’s cap”; “ desincornifistibulé,” meaning 
“dislocated”; “ morrambouzevezengouzequoquemorguata- 
sacbacguevezinaffressé mon paouvre oeil,” which simply 
means ‘“‘gouged out my eye.”? Shakespeare occasionally 
made similar experiments; for example, here are some of 
Menenius’ coinage: ‘the most sovereign prescription of 
Galen is but empiricutic”*; ‘‘ your bisson conspectuities ’”* : 
the gargantuan, “I am joined with no foot-landrakers, no 
long-staff-sixpenny strikers, none of those mad mustachio- 
purple-hued malt-worms; but with nobility and tran- 
quillity, burgo-masters, and great oneyers,’* which is as 
near as our tongue can get to the fulness of such mouth- 
filling compounds as oadmyyoAoyxuTnvadat, capkacpomitvo- 
kaumrac: ‘great long-beard-lance-and flesh-tearers with 
the pine,” ® 

Aristotle’s next sub-head is ‘‘ paronomasia,” which 
the “base vulgar” call puns. Dr, Johnson says that a 
man who puns would pick your pocket. Ifso, Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, and Shakespeare would lose their ears, and 
have to stand in the pillory, for they revelled in them, 
Moliére sought to banish “jests from the markets and the 
Place Maubeuge,”® except in the case of characters whom 
he disliked, such as Orgon’s infatuated mother-in-law, in 
“ Tartuffe "— 

Et comme |’autre jour un docteur dit fort bien 


C’est véritablement la tour de Babylone, 
Car chacun y babille, et tout du long de l’aune.’ 


’ 


1Cp. Rab. /V, ch. xv. 5 Frogs, 966. 
2 Car., II. i. 128. § Cp. Critique, sc. i. 
3 /b., 1. i. 70. 7 Tart, 1. i. 


44 Hen. LV, 1. i. 84. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX. D 
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A celebrated pun is that of poor Martine, the learned 
Bélise’s maid, who was dismissed for disregarding the 
laws of Vaugelas: “ veux-tu toute la vie offenser la 
grammaire?” Martine: ‘t Qui parle d’offenser grand’mére 
ni grand’pére?”' Remembering Dr. Johnson, I hardly 
like to produce some of Shakespeare’s sallies before a 


Shakespeare Society ; but, being a conscientious man, I 
cannot pass them by. Thus, Falstaff: ‘“ If reasons [i.e., 


2 


raisins] were as plentiful as blackberries ”*; ‘ Let’s be no 
stoics, nor no stocks, I say ”*; ‘ Not on thy sole, but on 
thy soul, harsh Jew, thou mak’st thy knife keen!” 
Gadshill’s: “ They pray continually to their saint, the 
commonwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey on 
Chief Justice: “‘ Your means are very slender, and 
your waste is great.” Falstaff: “I would it were other- 
wise. I would my means were greater, and my waist 
slenderer.’’® Chief Justice: ‘‘ There’s not a white hair on 
thy face but should have his effect of gravity.” Falstaff: 
“His effect of gravy, gravy.”’ One requires nimble and 
active lungs to appreciate “ turlupinades ” 

The next sub-head is “false analogy.” Under this 
head comes false analogy, even of a more learned kind, 


her.’’ 


such as these. 


such as was cultivated in Greek and English comedies 
when logic was more commonly studied than at present, 
and the laws of language were attracting attention, but 
were not yet understood. To-day the discussion of logical 
and grammatical conundrums is not a source of laughter, 
but such subjects had a strange fascination for the 
associates of Aristophanes, Shakespeare, and Moliére, 
when men had begun to reflect on the nature of speech, 
and to analyse its structure. The dialogues of Plato show 


1 Fem, Sav., Ul. sc. Vi. 51 Hen. IV, 11. i. 90. 
21 Hen. /V, U-iv. 268. 6 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 161. 
3 Zam. Shr., 1.1. 31. 7 T[bid., 184. 

4 Merch., IV. i. 123. 
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how supersubtle distinctions which now seem childish 
had obscured the meaning of simple language. The study 
of linguistics was eschewed by Socrates, but it was the 
exercise-ground of the sophists, especially of Prodicus, 
Hippias, and Protagoras. This passion is ridiculed in 
Aristophanes, especially in the “ Clouds.” 

As the old peasant (the original of George Dandin) 
went to school to Socrates, and learnt the importance of 
not confusing aXextpbwy and aXextpiava, “rooster” and 


“ roostress,” Kapdowog and cavdorn, kneading jack”’ and 
“kneading jill,” so Martine is taken to task by Beélise: 
“Et je parlons tout droit comme on parle cheuz nous.” 


Bélise : “ Quei solécisme horrible! ’” 


‘*]] est vrai que l’on sue souffrir ses discours ; 
Elle y met Vaugelas en pieces tous les jours ; 
Et les moindres défauts de ce grossier génie 
Sont ou le pléonasme, ou la cacophonie.’”” 


But Martine found a defender in the master of the house, 
Chrysale : 


* Qu’importe qu’elle manque aux lois de Vaugelas, 
Pourvu qu’a la cuisine elle ne manque pas.” 


Priscian is still more scratched by Dame Quickly: 
“bastardly rogue,”* “as rheumatic as two dry toasts,’ 
“honey-seed rogue”;? by Costard: ‘Thou hast it ad 
dunghill, at the fingers’ ends, as they say’; by Launce: 
“I have received my proportion like the prodigious son” ; 


by Quince: “ Bottom is a very paramour for a sweet 


voice.’’§ 


So much for Aristotle’s analysis of the “laughter” 
derived from “words”; we now come to “things.” 


1 Fem, Sav., U1. sc. vi. 5 Ibid., 57. 

2 Toid., sc. vii. * ZE£.L4N. i. &. 

31 Hen. IV, i. i. 56. 7 Two Gent., I. iii. 3. 

4 Jbid., I. iv. 63. § M.N.D., 1V. ii. 12. 
D2 
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The first heading is ‘“ comparisons, whether compli- 
mentary, or, as is more common, odious.” 

Thus, in Aristophanes, the bastions of Cloud-cuckoo- 
town, acity existing only in the imagination, are compared 
tothe walls of Babylon, the Hell-hound Cleon is a Typhos 
around whose head play the snaky tongues of a thousand 
flatterers; the dung-beetle carrying Trygaeus to heaven 
is addressed, in lyrical verse, as a winged Pegasus. 
Rabelais compares his work to the little boxes, called 
Sileni: ‘‘ Pinctes au dessus de figures joyeuses et frivoles, 
... Mais au dedans I’on reservoit les fines drogues,”” “ n’en 
eussiez donné un coupeau d’oignon,” “ mais, ouvrans ceste 
boyte, eussiez au dedans trouvé une céleste et impreciable 
drogue”; or to the dog: “la beste du monde plus philo- 
sophe,” with the ‘os medulare,” in its mouth, which it 
fondly eyes for the sake of the marrow it contains.!. Such 
complimentary comparisons “for the sake of laughter” 
are not common in Shakespeare, except in the “ Gongor- 
esque” style of Armado, or the pedantic Latinisms of 
Holofernes, or in the splendid experiments, a la Lyly, of 
Falstaff, “ for, though the cammomile, the more it is trodden 
on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, the 
sooner it wears,’? “There is a thing, Harry, which thou 
hast often heard of, and it is known in our land by the 


name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 


doth defile as doth the company thou keepest.”? Thomas 
Diafoirus, though “émoulu du collége,” is not likely to 
have read Lyly, but, in his address to Angélique, he 
shows that the manner was not unknown in France: 
‘« Mademoiselle, ne plus ne moins que la statue de Memnon 
rendait un son harmonieux lorsqu’elle venait a étre 
éclairée des rayons du soleil: tout de méme me sens- 
je animé d’un doux transport a l’apparition du soleil de 


1 Cp. Rab. Prol., Bk. 1. 3 Lbid., 11. iv. 458. 
2 Hen. IV, i. iv. 446. 
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vos beautés. Et comme les naturalistes remarquent que 
la fleur nommé héliotrope tourne sans cesse vers cet 
astre du jour, aussi mon cceur dorénavant tournera-t-il 
toujours vers les astres resplendissants de vos yeux 
adorables, aussi que vers son péle unique.”! For “odorous 
comparisons ”’ I may refer you to any page of the authors 
from whom I borrow my illustrations. They are compara- 
tively rare in Moliére, but [ may select the valet Gros- 
René’s address to his mistress : 


‘‘ M’oses-tu bien encore parler, femelle inique, 
Crocodile trompeur, de qui le coeur félon 
Est pire qu'un Satrape, ou bien qu'un Laestrygon ?’*— 


a speech after the manner of one of Shakespeare’s clowns. 

For a study in such comparisons take the speeches of 
Prince Hal, that “most comparative, rascalliest, sweet 
young prince,” and of Falstaffin reply. Prince: “ I'll be 
no longer guilty of this sin; this sanguine coward, this 
bed-presser, this horse-vack-breaker, this huge hill of 
flesh.” Falstaff: “’sblood! you starveling, you elf-skin, 
you dried neat’s tongue, you stock-fish! O for breath to 
utter what is like thee, you tailor’s yard, you sheath, 
you bow-case, you vile standing tuck.”’ Nowhere 
is Shakespeare more prodigal of his imagination than 
under this head. Who but he could have conceived the 


following: ‘ You are now sailed into the north of my 
lady’s opinion, where you will hang like an icicle on a 
Dutchman’s beard,’ or, “ Malvolio does smile his face into 


more lines than are in the new map, with the augmenta- 
tion of the Indies”;° though the latter may have been 
suggested by Rabelais: “Ta barbe par les distinctions du 
gris, du blanc, du tanné et du noir, me semble un mappe- 


Mal. Imag., U. se. Vv. 4 7w. N., Ul. ii. 29. 
2 Dépit Am., 1. sc. v. 5 /bid., 111. ii. 87. 
31 Hen. IV, i. iv. 271. 
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monde.”’! Fool: ‘* Now, a little fire in a wide field were 
like an old lecher’s heart, a small spark, all the rest on’s 
body cold.”?* 

The next head in our analysis is “ Deception.” 

In one sense, every word that is not a “ proper noun,” 
every metaphor, every jest, is a “deception,” for, as 
Aristotle says, it ‘ deceives” or is a “ surprise,” but here 
the “deceit ” is restricted tothings. The only illustration 
given by the epitomator of the philosopher is Strepsiades 
being persuaded of the truth of the scholar’s story about 
Socrates’ measuring of the hop, step, and jump of the flea, 
in the “ Clouds,” avery inept, but not an un-Aristotelian, 
illustration. But the sphere of comic ‘‘ deceit” was much 
widened in Menander and in modern times, and may be 
illustrated from every comedy of intrigue, suchas Moliére’s. 
In its more limited sense, as contemplated by Aristotle, it 
is exemplified by the false teachers in the “ Taming of 
the Shrew”; Falstaff’s disguise as a witch; Rosalind’s 
“swashing outside”—‘‘as many mannish cowards 
have ’’—the amusing ambushing of Parolles; the disguise 
of Cléante as a music teacher in ‘ Malade Imaginaire”’; 
Scapin’s theft of wine in the “ Fourberies.” With M. 
Bergson, we may find the origin of this species of “ the 
comic ”’ in the pleasure children take in “ pertending ” orin 
“disfiguring ” various animals and things. 

More suggestive is the next sub-head, “ Impossibility.” 

Under this come all degrees of unreason and un- 
intelligibility. Take, for example, the construction by the 
birds of Cloud-Cuckoo-town in the expanse of air; the 


mounting of Trygaeus to heaven on his winged Pegasus, 
the dung-beetle ; the restoration to life of Epistemon (in 
‘*Pantagruel ’’), who had been decapitated by Loupgarou, 
by means of the powder “diamerdis”; how Pantagruel 
protected his army by means of his tongue,’ and the 


1 Rab., II. ch. xxviii. 2 Lear, WI, iv. 114. 3 Rab., 1. ch. xxxii. 
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wonders the author saw in his mouth ;! the rarities bought 
by Pantagruel in the island of Medamothi (“ Nowhere ”), 
such as the pictures of the Ideas of Plato, Echo drawn to 
the life, and the wonderful “tarande,” which may have 
been the reindeer.?- Further Rabelaisian impossibilities 
are the discovery of the North-West Passage, on his way 
to the oracle of “ The Bottle”; the episode of the “ paroles 
gelées’”® and the combat with the “ Andouilles,”* and the 
Papefigues, who “didn’t think much of the Pope,” and 
their enemies the Papimanes,’ and the islands of the 
“catchpoles” and “Chatsfourrez” (“lawyers’’)*; the 
discovery of the island of Thohu and Bohu, where they 
could get nothing to cook with, as Bringuenarilles, a huge 
giant, the type of all politicians, “ avoit toutes les paelles, 
paellons, chauldrons, coquasses, lichefretes, et marmites 
du pays avallé, en faulte de moulins a vent, desquels 
ordinairement il se paissoit,”’ on account of which he was 
suffering from serious indigestion. In its narrower sense, 
Ican remember no more apt illustration of “ impossibility” 
than Sganarelle’s prayer, “ et qui est ce sot-la, qui ne veut 
pas que sa femme soit muette? Plut a Dieu que la 
mienne efit cette maladie! je me garderais bien de la 
vouloir guérir.”"* Very Aristophanic is the maid Toinette’s 


suggestion to the hypochondriac Argan in “ Malade 
Imaginaire”: 


Voila un bras que je me ferais couper tout a l'heure, si j’étais 
que de vous. 

Argan. Et pourquoi ? 

Toinette. Ne voyez-vous pas qu'il tire 4 soi toute la nourriture, 
et qu'il empéche ce céte-la de profiter ? 

Argan. Oui; mais j’ai besoin de mon bras. 


1 Rab., U1. ch. xxx. 5 [bid., 1V. ch. xlviii. 

2 Jbid., Iv. ch. ii. 6 Ibid., V. ch. xiv. 

3 Jbid., Iv. ch. lv. 7 Ibid., 1v. ch. xvii. 

4 Jbid., 1v. ch. xli. 8 Méd. malgré lut, 11, sc. iv. 
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Toinette. Vous avez la aussi un ceil droit que je me ferais 
crever, si j’étais en votre place. 

Argan. Crever un ceil ? 

Toinette.. Ne voyez-vous pas qu’il incommode l'autre, et lui 


dérobe sa nourriture ?! 


This is a good skit on the “faculty” of the time as 
conceived by Moliére, who, though plagued with an incur- 
able disease, never had recourse to its aid. So are the 
following :— 


M. Tomés (the doctor). Comment se porte son cocher ? 

Lisette. Fort bien: il est mort. 

M. Tomés. Cela ne se peut. Hippocrates dit que ces sortes de 
maladies ne se terminent qu’au quatorze, ou au vingt-un; et il n’y 
a que six jours qu’il est tombé malade. 

Lisetle. Hippocrates dira ce qu il lui plaira; mais le cocher est 
mort.” 


‘ 
In the “ Médecin malgré lui” Géronte has a scruple in 


reference to Sganarelle’s, the mock-surgeon’s, diagnosis : 


Il n'y a qu’une seule chose qui m’a choqué: c’est l’endroit du 
foie et du coeur. I] me semble que vous les placez autrement qu’ils 
ne sont; que le coeur est du cété gauche, et le foie du coté droit. 

Sganarelle. Oui, cela était autrefois; mais nous avons changé 
tout cela, et nous faisons maintenant la médicine d’une méthode 
toute nouvelle.® 


Our great comic writers, especially Rabelais and 
Shakespeare, were indeed too wise not to know that in 
what Mr. Birrell calls this disappointing planet stupidity 
is a most valuable element, which doth “ walk about the 
orb like the sun: it shines everywhere.” In his inexhaus- 
tible humanity, Shakespeare suffered fools as gladly as he 
did wiser folk ; like Sophocles, he was of all men the most 


' Mal, Imag., U1, sc. x. 8 Méd. malgré lui, 1. sc. iv. 
2 L’ Amour Médecin, U1, sc. ii. 
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“‘ gentle,’ and hated nothing that had blood in it, except, 


perhaps, the malignity of Iago, and the “ prenzy Angelo,” 


whom, indeed, in the end, to our great disappointment, 
he forgave. 

Next to the “impossible” comes the “ irrelevant,” 
which forms such a large part ofthe comic in Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, and even Moliére. Thus, in 
Rabelais, Brid’oye was an admirable judge; he had not 
been appealed against for forty years ; he heard fully the 
arguments of both sides, and then decided by means of 
dice. Unfortunately, when his sight grew weak, he 
mistook a four for a five, and got into serious trouble.! 
Nor can I omit Janotus’ learned nonsense, de Brag- 
mardo and his “ maitres inertes,” in his speech about 
the Bells of Nétre Dame carried off by Gargantua 
to hang round his’ horse’s neck;? nor Pantagruei’s 


“ 


decision on the case that puzzled the “ wise”;* nor the 
pleadings of Baisecul and Humevesne on the same 
occasion ;* nor Thaumast’s contest by means of signs with 
Panurge.’ For studies in illogicality, 1 may refer you to 
the professional unreason of Costard, Dull, Froth, Verges, 
Elbow, and the rest of the glorious “ Tharboroughs,” who, 
as is not uncommon among officials, exalt the letter of 
their regulations above the spirit; nor must we forget 


” 


Dame Quickly’s “ twice-sod-simplicity,” ‘thou didst swear 
to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by the sea-coal fire, upon 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy 
head for liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor ”; 
nor Launce’s irony ; nor Touchstone’s dullness, which was 
“the whetstone of the wits ”; nor the “ contagious breath of 


Feste,” who “wore no motley in his brain,” and was * wise 


' Rab., 11. ch, xxxix, * Jbid., ch. xi. sq. 
2 Rab., 1. ch. xix, 5 Jbid., ch. xix. 
3 Joid., 11. ch. xiii. 
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enough to play the fool, and to do that craves a kind of 
wit.”! Witness his immortal saw, ‘‘ many a good hanging 
prevents a bad marriage.’ M. Bergson says that comic 
logic consists in ideas counterfeiting true reasoning just 


sufficiently to deceive a mind dropping off to sleep. Of 
this kind is Falstaff’s immortal soliloquy on Honour, 


, 


which seems reproduced in Moliére’s “ Sganarelle” : — 


Quand j‘aurai fait le brave, et qu’un fer pour ma peine, 
M’aura d’un vilain coup transpercé la bedaine, 

Que par la ville ira le bruit de mon trépas, 

Dites-moi, mon honneur, en serez-vous plus gras ? 

La biére est un séjour par trop mélancolique, 

Et trop mal malsain pour ceux qui craignent la colique ; 
Et quant a moi, je trouve, ayant tout compass¢, 

Qu’il vaut mieux étre encor cocu que trépassé.* 


The next sub-head, “the unexpected,” comes in rather 
disconcertingly, since in a sense “ surprise”? may be con- 
sidered the source of all laughter, and so many philoso- 
phers have treated it; for example, Kant, and recently M. 
Bergson, who reduces the “ludicrous” to a want of adapta- 
bility, since adaptability is expected by society as being 
necessary to its well-being. 

According to this view, the laughable is something 
rigid imposed on the living, of which laughter is the best 
corrective. Thus Bardolph’s nose is laughable as having 
the appearance of being independent of self and created 
by art, “all bubukles and whelks and flames of fire.” 
Laughable, too, is a person treated asa thing ; for example, 
Falstaff in the buckbasket, “cooled glowing hot in the 
Thames,” as a horse-shoe. Such “ surprises ” are confined 
to “things” ; but a great deal of the pleasure derived from 
this source arises from words which create a_ tension 


12 Hen. IV, 11.1. 96. 31 Hen. IV, v. i. 129. 
2 Tw. N., 1. §20. 4 Sgan., sc. xvii. 
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followed by a relapse, e.g., bold metaphors, comparisons, 
sudden turns of phrase, such as constitute, in large 
measure, the comic in Aristophanes, I cannot find many 
examples of this in modern comic writers, but the following 
thoroughly Aristophanic turns may be quoted :—“I was 
as virtuously given as a gentleman needs to be, virtuous 
enough; swore little; diced not above seven times a 
week; went to a bawdy-house not above once in a quarter 
of an hour; paid money that I owed three or four times.”? 


Falstaff was the cause that such wit was even in his 
friends, Thus: Falstaff: “ A rascal bragging knave. The 
rogue fled from me like quick-silver.” Dol/: “ T faith! and 
thou followedst him like a church.” In“ L’Avare” Maitre 
Jaques, cook (au bout du thédtre en se retournant du colé dont 
zl sort), says :-— 


‘*Je m’en vais revenir. Qu’on me l’égorge tout a l’heure ; 
qu’on me lui fasse griller les pieds qu’on me le mette dans l’eau 
bouillante, et qu’on me le pende au plancher.” 

Harpagon : ‘** Qui? celui qui m’a dérobé.’ 

Maitre Jaques: ‘‘ Je parle d’un cochon de lait que votre intendant 
me vient d’envoyer, et je veux vous l’accommoder a ma fantasie. 


The next head is “the representation of character as 
worse than nature.” 

We learn from Aristotle’s Poetic that Aeschylus repre- 
sented men as better, Euripides as worse, than nature. 
That is, Euripides painted life as he conceived it, in 
realistic colours, with all its foibiesand weaknesses, and thus 
became the forerunner of Menander, Plautus, Terence, and 
Moliére. The standpoint of Aristophanes was different. 
Being a political lampooner, his aim was to treat contem- 
porary ideals as dross, The philosophers, like Socrates ; 


11 Hen. LV, 111. iii. 16. 3 L’ Avare, V. ii. 
22 Hen. IV, iv. 246. 
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the demagogues, like Cleon, Hyberbolus, and Cleophon; 
the statesmen, like Pericles, and even Nicias; above all, 
the gods themselves were not spared. In the “ Knights ” 
the demagogues are blackguards, brazen-faced, illiterate, 
filthy knaves, whose most marked traits are a “ horrid 
voice, an evil origin, a swashbuckler temperament,” 
Fortified with these “complements,” “they have every 


qualification needed for success in a political career.” The 
circumstances of the time excluded Rabelais from political 
life; but in his imayinary characters, such as Picrochole, 
king of the “ fouaciers ” of ** Lerné,”' he gives an unsparing 
picture of the bloodthirsty, swashbuckling, ambitious 
monarch so familiar to us in the records of the fifteenth 
century, and not extinct even in our own times. But his 
bias was not political. Rather, his favourite field of satire 
was, like Moliére’s, pedantry and bigotry. Theology and 
law were his butts. Even in this field he ran the risk of 
prosecution ; but the protection of a Cardinal and a Bishop 
pulled him through. In religion his attitude was that of 
an “esprit fort” of the late Renaissance. By turns a 
monk, a lawyer, a professor of pathology, a “ curé,” anda 
corrector of the press, he “ filled all numbers,” and derided 
them all. Still less of a politician was Shakespeare, and 
his temperament, and possibly his inexperience of Court 
life, did not fit him for such social satire as is found in 
Moliére. But an exception must be made. In * Troilus 
and Cressida,” * Timon,” “ Coriolanus,” and in some parts 
of “Henry VI,” for some unexplained reason, the poet 
adopts the role of an “ironic caricaturist,” with a malignity 
unequalled in Juvenal, Rabelais, or Swift. Ostensibly, 
however, he spared his contemporaries, and vented the 
accumulated bitterness of his heart upon men who had 
been safely hearsed for some thousands of years. 

Satire was a dangerous weapon in the spacious days of 

1 Rab., I. ch. xxv. sqq. 
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Queen Elizabeth, but no one was a penny the worse for 
Achilles being called “a drayman, a porter, a very camel,”! 
or for Ajax being accused of wearing “his wit in his belly 
and his guts in his head,’* or for having “ not so much wit 
as will stop the eye of Helen’s needle.’’* Ulysses and 
Nestor might safely be said to have been “ mouldy ere your 
grandsires had nails on their toes.’”"* Agamemnon might 
have “ not so much brain as ear wax,’* and Diomede might 
be “a dissembling, abominable varlet.”* In caricaturing 
the tribunes in “Coriolanus” and the once popular 
character, Jack Cade, he was nearer to his own time; but 
neither the Government nor the mob felt their withers 
wrung. But one may wonder that the “ groundlings ” did 
not fling their sweaty nightcaps at him when he spoke of 
the people—true, it was the Roman people—as “ our musty 
superfluity,’” “ beastly plebeians,”*® whose only duty was 
to “ wash their faces and keep their teeth clean.”’ From his 
experience in the theatre, Shakespeare seems to have had 
a physical repulsion from “the mutable, rank-scented 
many,’’® “ you common cry of curs! Whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize As the 
dead carcases of unburied men, That do corrupt my air,’ 
“A pile of musty chaff.” 

The aim of Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Shakespeare 
was to tickle the ears of the “ groundlings,” sometimes by 
the employment of “ Bacchanalian ” methods. As Meredith 
says, the English, and he might have added the Aristo- 
phanic and Rabelaisian, ideal of the “comic” is realized 
in the “ group of Laughter holding both his sides while 
Comedy pounds him by way of tickling him.” But Moliére, 

1 Trotl., 1. ii. 270. 1 Cor., 1. i. 232. 

2 Jbid., 11. i. 80, 8 Jbid., 11. i. 107. 
3 /oid., U1. i. 84. 9 Lbid., 11. iii, 65. 
4 Jbid., 11. i. 114. 10 Jbid., U1. i. 65. 


5 (bid., V. 1. 58. 1 Jbid., U1, iii, 118, 
6 (oid., V. 4. 2. le Jbid. Vv. i. 25. 
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though not despising the judgment of the crowd, wrote for 
cultivated men and women, in the highly developed society 
of Louis XIV. In his own words, “la grande épreuve de 
toutes vos coméddies c’est le jugement de la cour ; c’est son 
goat qu’il faut étudier pour trouver l’art de réussir ... et 
sans mettre en ligne de compte tous les gens savants qui 
y sont, du simple bon sens naturel et du commerce de 
tout le beau monde, on s’y fait une maniére d’esprit, qui sans 
comparaisonjuge plus finement des choses que tout le savoir 
enrouillé des pédants.”! “ Le fin des choses, le grand fin, le 
fin du fin,” was the art to please, and, indeed, it was no light 
task to make gentle folk laugh (“c’est une étrange entre- 
prise que celle de faire rire les honnétes gens”). 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare might soar on the wings 
of their riotous imagination, with “their garlands and 
singing robes” about them, but Moliére’s aim was a more 
sober one: not to attack individuals nor to romanticize life, 
but to depict men and women in their social relations ; and 
his work was a failure unless they were recognized in his 
portraits. The satire of Aristophanes is a flaming sword ; 
that of Rabelais and of Shakespeare, when he employed it, 
a club of Hercules; but Moliére’s was a delicate rapier, 
with which he pierced to the heart the affectations of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and of those who drew their inspira- 
tions from the Hotel de Bourgogne, the “ carte de tendre,”’ 
and the “ grand Cyrus.” Nor did the pedants fare better : 
take the scholars Metaphraste, Trissotin, Vadius ; nor the 
physicians, who were the favourite mark for his wit, 


Macrotin, Diafoirus, Bahys. Their merits are summed up 
by Sganarelle in “ Médecin malgré lui ” :— 


‘* Je trouve que c’est le métier le meilleur de tous; car, soit qu’on 
fasse bien ou soit qu’on fasse mal, on est toujours payé de méme 
sorte: la méchante besogne ne retombe jamais sur notre dos; 


! Critique, sc, vi. 
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et nous taillons, comme il nous plait, sur l’étoffe od nous travaillons. 
Un cordonnier, en faisant des souliers, ne saurait gater un morceau 
de cuir qu’il n’en paye les pots cassés; mais ici l’on peut gater un 
homme sans qu’il en coate rien. Les bévues ne sont point pour 
nous, et c’est toujours la faute de celui qui meurt. Enfin le bon de 
cette profession est qu’il y a parmi les morts une honnéteté, une 
discrétion la plus grande du monde; et jamais on n’en voit se 
plaindre du médecin qui I’a tué.”! 


The concluding head in our analysis is quaintly 


worded: “ When one has the choice, by disregarding the 
best and taking the inferior sorts.” 

By this method of exciting laughter, which the French 
conveniently call ‘“ dénigrement,” and Viscount Morley 
“ denigration,” there is an extraordinary analogy between 
Aristophanes and Shakespeare. In Periclean, as in 
Elizabethan times, old men were subject to “the vice of 
lying,’ and their reminiscences, though mean, were 
largely imaginary: “ here survive only the members of 
that prime,” say the aged jurymen inthe “Wasps”; “when 
you and I were joint labourers at Byzantium, and serving 
as patriots, we stole a march on the baker-wench, and 
‘conveyed’ her ‘kneading-trough’”; “ Do you remember 
when in the campaign we stole the spits and you let your- 
self down from the wall, at the taking of Naxos?”? Ina 
like spirit Justice Shallow; “ The same Sir John, the very 
same. I saw him break Skogan’s head at the court gate, 
when a’ was a crack not thus high; and onthe very same 
day did I fight with one Samson Stockfish, a fruiterer, 
behind Gray’s Inn, Jesu! Jesu! the mad days that I have 
spent.”> And we hear of Nym and Bardolph: “ Bardolph 
stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for 
three half-pence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn brcthers 


1 Méd. malgré lui, 11. i. 32 Hen. IV, M1. ii. 32. 
2 Wasps, 235 sqq- 
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in filching; and in Calais they stole a_fire-shovel.”? 
According to Bdelycleon in the “* Wasps,” the suits usually 
submitted to the Athenian courts were of the following 
kind: ‘* Because the slavy opened the door on the sly, 
your verdict will be to foine her once for that.”? In 
Philocleon’s private court the subjects for trial will be: 
* The Thracian girl has burned a hole in the saucepan ; 
the dog has slipped into the kitchen, and filched a round of 
Sicilian cheese.”* We seem to be listening to Menenius : 
“You [the tribunes] know neither me, yourselves, nor 
anything. You are ambitious for poor knaves’ caps and 
legs; you wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing 
a cause between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller, and 
then rejourn the controversy of three-pence to a second 
day of audience.’’* Such cases and such methods of con- 
ducting business have not been unheard of even in our 
own Courts. “ Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

Such is Aristotle’s analysis of the “comic.” Though 
thorough and conscientious, it suffers from the original 


sin of all literary classification in intruding science upon 


art, and so is somewhat mechanical and external. The 
universality and elasticity of art do not easily lend them- 
selves, like the Genii, to be imprisoned in a bottle. As a 
commentator whom Moliére would probably call a pedant, 
I have found it useful, but I admit its faults, as I do my 
own. Like all such classifications (even those of Professor 
Sully and M. Bergson), it does little justice to the combina- 
tion in Aristophanes and Shakespeare of wit, gaiety, 
swiftness of apprehension, lightness of touch, obscenity, 
frivolity, and, above all, the power to touch pitch without 
being defiled; the ability to rise from ‘the laystalls”’ of 
buffoonery on the wings of the most delicate fancy. For 


1 Hen, V, it. ii. 45. 3 [bid., 828, 838. 
* Wasps, 768. 4 Cor., 1, i, 70 sq. 
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example, Falstaff, while affording instances of every one 
of the above sub-heads, presents a great deal more which 
does not submit to any analysis. As Bagehot said of him, 
‘if most men were to save up all the gaiety of their whole 
lives, it would about amount to the gaiety of one speech 
of Falstaff.” Or, as he said himself: “The brain of this 
foolish compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any- 
thing that tends to laughter more than I invent or is 
invented on me; I am not only witty in myself, but the 
cause that wit is in other men.”! Indeed there is much in 
common between the ages of Pericles and Elizabeth—and 
I would add that of Rabelais—which impressed itself upon 
the language of Aristophanes, Rabelais, and Shakespeare, 
so full is it of the intense animal spirits, of the freshness, 
daring, and intellectual vigour of those extraordinary 
days when, as it seems, everyone from ‘ outstretched 


heroes to catchpoles” 


spoke in a tongue that was of 
imagination all compact. 

Shakespeare is said to have used fifteen thousand 
words, Milton being a bad second with eight thousand ; 
no one has counted Rabelais’ vocabulary; nor can one 
estimate Aristophanes’ in relation to his literary compeers, 
as their works are lost; but the richness of his comic 
vocabulary is extraordinary (I have counted sixty-three 
nonce-words in a single play), and is equalled by that of 
Shakespeare and Rabelais alone. Hence he cannot be 
Englished, so as to give the full effect of his language, 
except in the diction of Shakespeare. Certainly modern 
slang is not a suitable medium; it is too ephemeral, too 
trivial and mean, too little tinged with the hues of 
imagination which are never absent in Aristophanes. 
Be that as it may, many passages, hitherto held to be 
untranslatable, may be readily clothed in an Urquhartian, 


'2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 6. 
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if not Shakespearian, dress ; for example, take the cele- 
brated passage in the “Clouds” (recited with breathless 
speed) : 

“Let them take me and do what they will.. This back 
of mine I bequeath to be hungry and thirsty, to be beaten 
with rods, to be frozen, to be flayed into a pell, if I can 
but shuffle off my debts, and appear to the world a thra- 
sonical, plausible patch, a go-ahead knave, sheer bounce, 
a whoreson wretch, a mint of lies, a coiner of phrases, a 
court hack, a walking code-book, a clapper, a fox, a gimlet, 
a cheveril glove, a rogue in grain, smooth as oil, a brag- 
ging Jack, a halter-sack, a scroyle, a boggler, a hard nut, 
a miching mallecho. If they give me these additions 
when they meet me, let them do their very worst; aye, by 
Demeter, if they list, let them make of me a dish of 
chitterlings to set before the minute philosophers.” 

Even Aristophanes’ most difficult puns can be readily 
rendered with the help of Shakespeare. Thus: 


BAE. avag, Iocedov, ri ror’ dp’ 7% Karvy Woe ; 
° , > , ‘ » , 2¢ , 
ouTos, TiseL av; PIA. Kamvos eywy’ €f€pxopat. 
BAE. kamvos; hép idw rivos EvAov ov. PIA. cu«ivov. 


“n oo o , _ 
BAE. v7 rov Ad, dorep y’ éoti Spipvratos karvav. 


Bog. ‘‘ Posidon! I wonder why the flue is creaking. Halloa! 
who are you?” 

Pui. ‘1? I’m Smoke on my way out.” 

Bor. ‘‘Smoke! Let me see. What wood’s smoke are you ?” 

Pui. ‘ Medlar wood.” 

Bor. ‘‘Aye, the meddler. ’Tis the most searching of all 
smokes.” ! 


, . > , ‘ , 
BAE. tis ef rer’, Gv@pwa’ éredv; PIA. Ottis, vy Ala. 

~ ; ey ° , A 
BAE. Otris ov; wodards; IA, "[Oaxos ’Amodpacirmidov. 


° ee gt . - 
BAE. Odris, ua tov Av’, od re Xatpyowy ye ov. 


1 Wasps 143. Apemautus’ jest, Zimon Iv. iii. 3 and 9. 
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Boe. ‘ Fellow, who on earth are you ?” 

Put. ‘‘T’faith, I’m Utis.” 

Boe. ‘‘ Utis? Your nationality ? 

Puit. ‘‘ An Athenian, son of Fitz-Runaway.” 

Bog. ‘‘ Utis indeed; I warrant there’ll be no ‘utis’ here for 
you.” ! 


” 


1 Wasps 186. ‘Utis’? = ‘‘merri- a variant form of “utas,’’ the eighth 
ment’’: cp. 2 Hen. JV, u. iv. 21, day after a feast-day. 
‘* By the mass, here will be old utis,” 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 





ON SOME QUANTITIES IN PHAEDRUS. 
I.—N/HIL AND NIL: 


CHOLARS are agreed that in Latin poets this neuter 
substantive occurs in three forms of different quantity, 
nthil, nihil, and nil’; but in what circumstances they are 
not agreed. So for Phaedrus. Lucian Mueller, in his 
edition of 1877, p. 105, rejects the form zzhz/ in every part 
of the verse except the final iambus: “ Nota Phaedrum 
semper dicere xz/ pro nihil praeter finem versus (IV 5. 16; 
24. 4).” But M. L. Havet (§91 of the Désguzsttiones Criticae 
appended to his edition) is of another opinion. We must 


therefore examine the evidence anew, and in so doing 


distinguish between the tradition of the P(ithoeanus) and 
the lost R(emensis) and the tradition of the Perottine 
MSS., the N(eapolitanus), and V(aticanus). 


A. Before a consonant. 


In two places, for which see below, both the PR 
tradition and the NV tradition give mzzhz/ where it is 
metrically possible. 

In the remaining seven places, I 15. 2, Il 10. 31, 20. 51, 
IV 22. 13, V 5. 31, App. 5. 9, 18. 16, zzhil is metrically 
impossible. P(R) gives it, however, in five cases out of 
five, and NV in two cases also out of five. 


1 In what follows I shall consider 72, and I shall not deal with the 
nothing but the quantity of the words. question whether the spelling mihi/, so 
I shall assume, asis generally assumed, common in manuscripts, is a survival 
that the monosyllable should be written —_ (as in deAznc) or an intrusion. 
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B. Before a vowel. 


The places are as follows': Il 7. 17, “nihil | est” 
(PNV); IV 13. 1, “nihil | es” (P); App. 30. 8, “Nihil est”’| 
(NV); IV 2. 2, “nihil | habemus” (P); Iv 24. 17, “ nihil| 
habes” (PNV); UI 5. 3, “nihil | agens” (P); II 17. 13, 
“Nihil age | re” (P)’; IV 24. 9, “nihil | atque” (PNV); 
App. 26. 4, “nihil | umquam” (NV). At U 7. 12 NV 
give “nihil | amisi,” but P “nil”; and at V 5. 20 P gives 
“Nihil est”|, but V “Nil est”. At I 8. 11, where P 
gives ‘‘nec ideo,” NV “ nihil ”’ only, the received correction 
is “ nihil (or ‘ nil’) | adeo.” 

Summing up, we see that in eight out of ten places in 
which Phaedrus may be presumed to have used the word 
before vowels, PR give zzhz/,in one nz/, and in the remain- 
ing one xec; while in seven out of eight places NV give 
nthil, and in one nz (V). In all these places Muelier 
reads nz/, and, having regard to the facts that PR give 
nthil for nil in every case where a consonant follows, and 
that NV do the same in two cases out ot five, we cannot 
call him unreasonable. But inasmuch as we can scan 
with zzhi/ in at least every place but one, and since the 
assumption that an original #zhz/ was left uncorrupted in 
every passage but two is prima facie tenable, for further 
direction we must look outside Phaedrus. 

An examination of the quantity of mzhzl/nz7 before a 
vowel cannot avoid a reference to Lachmann’s dictum on 
Lucr. 1. 159, and in AZ. Schr. Ul, p. 59, that Ovid did not 


use zzhi/ in this position. It is now twenty-seven years 
since I protested against that dictum,’ as others had done 


' The upright line marks the end of _ Cambridge Philological Society on 
a foot. May 5, 1892, and published in brief 

2 I take no account of the interpola- abstract in its Proceedings, XXXI-III, 
tion at the beginning of Iv 24. pe Fs 

8 In a short paper read before the 
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before me. And it gratifies me to observe that Professor 
Housman’s attitude towards it has passed from acceptance 
to doubt (Classical Quarterly, 1916, p. 138)! and from doubt 
to rejection (Classical Review, 1919, p. 57). His treatment 
of the matter is worthy of attention. He finds that there 
are eighteen lines of Ovid in which this word constitutes 
the latter half of the first foot, and it is given by the Mss. 
as nihil, and three only, Met. 13. 266, Fast. 1. 445, and 
otis 284, in which it appears as mi/; and he maintains 
that in these three verses also uzhi/ should be read with 
Heinsius. The effect of this will be to give a dactyl in 
every first foot where the word occurs, and Mr. Housman 
is of opinion that this was its motive also. ‘“ His [Ovid’s] 
only imaginable motive [my italics] was to procure a dactyl 
instead of a spondee for the first foot.” Further on he 
adduces instances where in the second, third, and fourth 
feet of hexameters the same word precedes a vowel, and 


where the MSS., or the best part of them (in one place, 


Met. 15, 165, about a half), favour the form zzhz/. These 
instances amount to thirty. By needlessly restricting his 
imagination Mr. Housman has failed to perceive the 
connexion between his two series of instances, and to 
divine the significance of the poet’s behaviour, who was 


1In a paper containing excellent 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
text of Ovid, but handling ex Pont. 
II 5. 11 sq. ‘‘optastique breuem salut 
mihi Caesaris iram | quod tamen optari 
si sciat ipse sinat’’ (so the Mss.), with 
odd negligence or perversity. Much 
discontent has been felt with the 
hexameter. But it is here contended 
that ‘‘all is well, and the conjectures 
are all aimed at the one word”? [sa/uz’] 
“ which must onno account be altered,”’ 
and this for the reason that the prayer 
that Caesar’s anger might be short 
contains ‘‘a dangerous ambiguity,”’ 
since ‘fone way to shorten Caesar’s 


anger is to shorten Caesar's life.’’ 
One might suppose from this that no 
pentameter followed the hexameter, or 
that this too contained a dangerous 
ambiguity, as Caesar might approve of 
a prayer for his own demise. As an 
objection to the dreuz soluz, which Thad 
proposed, and Mr. S.G.Owen accepted, 
the argument is still more out of 
place, as in the parallel adduced in its 
defence, AZet. 9. 274 sq. ** neque adhuc 
Stheneleius zvas|soluerat Eurystheus,” 
the phrase is used of a diving person. 
Salui then remains suspicious, being 
at best but a clumsy superfluity. 
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not pursuing a dactyl, but avoiding wz/. Neither before a 
vowel nor before a consonant, neither as part of a dactyl 


nor of a spondee (I may cite in illustration Fasés. 6. 124, 
125, “ Nilagis”; Pont. 1 7.20, “Nil demit”; rv 9. 126, “ Nil 
illi”) is wz7 excluded from the first foot of either hexameter 
or pentameter ; but both in it and in the three following 
feet its use in the “fall” of the foot is subject to restric- 
tion to which it is not subject in the “rise.”" It may 
precede a consonant; but it may not precede a vowel. 
When the eighteen instances from the first foot are 
reinforced by the thirty from the following ones, we have 
Jorty-eight conformers to but ¢hree recalcitrants—an in- 
crease in the ratio which far more than justifies the removal 
of the latter, notwithstanding the comparative infrequency 
of the corruption of nzhz/ to nil, whose ratio Holder, Zpile- 
gomena su Horaz on Epist. il 1. 17, estimates as two to 
eleven of the converse corruption. 

To this Ovidian rule that 72/ may be used in the “ rise” 
of a foot before both vowels and consonants, but in the “fall” 
before consonants only, 1 have found but few exceptions 
in all the verse writers that I have examined. Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius appear to observe it; so also Martial. 
The scazon of the latter, I 10. 3, “adeone pulchra est? 
immo foedits nil est,” is of course in order. VERGII.’S 
practice may be seen at den, 11. 227 sq. ‘*mzhil omnibus 
actum.. . zz/ dona neque aurum”’ (cf. Buc. 8 103). He 
has but one example of z7/ before a vowel as against some 
fifteen of zhz/ (for the “ nil urbibus” of Pyb, at Aev. 10. 54, 
may be disregarded), and that is in the “rise” G. 3. 42, 
‘nil altum.’”’” HORACE uses both forms frequently. And 
a full statement of his usage may be of interest. Mzhil 
appears fwenty-three times before a vowel (wzxe times 


1 I adopt these terms from Professor room for misconception than any of 
Sonnenschein, Classical Philology, v1 _ the current ones. 
(1911), p. 9, note, as affording less 
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before a consonant) ; #z/ appears forty times before a con- 
sonant, /wenty-three times before a vowel in the rzse, five 
before one in the fad/.!_ These five are S. Il. 2. 29, “ distat 
nil, hac magis illa”; 2d. 6. 4, “nil amplius oro”; Zfzs¢. 
I 2. 46, “nil amplius” (where zz/z7 also is well supported), 
with two examples in /zs¢. 1113; 17, ‘nil oriturum alias 
nil ortum tale fatentes,” 31, “nil intra est olea, 72/7 extra 
est in nuce duri,” where a special reason may be dis- 
cerned. For Horace avoids the variation between wzhz/ and 
nil in juxtaposition which Vergil has in the passages 
cited above, and of which Mr. Housman, Classical Review, 
lc., has given other examples: see Efzs¢. I 1. 88; 8. 8; 
I 1. 65. LUCAN, at 8. 315 sq., has “ #zhz7 haec in membra 
cruente | zz/ socerum fecisse pie.” But he does not seem 
to have excluded 727 before a vowel from the “ fall.” 7. 88; 
8. 858; 10. 96; 26. 366, for all of which zzhz7 is weakly 
attested. VzAz/,on the other hand, in 1. 37; 2. 5153 3.3713 
7.666; 7.268; 8.315; 10.189, possibly also in 6. 819, 8. 665. 
JUVENAL (if I have reckoned aright) uses xzhz/ nineteen 
times: five before consonants and fourteen before vowels. 
Nil he uses thirty-one times: twenty-one before consonants 
and eight times before vowels, twice also at the end of a 
line (a perfectly ambiguous position), There remain three 
places about which doubt might be felt. In 7. 54, “ qui 
nihil expositum” (zz/ the Pithoeanus in isolation) is, as 
Mr. Housman has shown, Classical Review, 1.c., p. 586, 


undoubtedly to be preferred. There remain 6. 58, “ quis 
tamen adfirmat nil (PFOU, nihil AGLT) actum in mensi- 
bus aut in | speluncis?” and 15. 87 sq. ‘‘ sed qui mordere 
cadauer | sustinuit nil (PAFOT, nihil GLU) umquam hac 
carne libentius edit,’* on which he comments, “ nihil AGLT 
ut solet Iuuenalis in altero semipede ante uocalem ; hic 


1 He has also two examples of mil __ first syllable of the Alcaic, “ nil interest 
as the last syllable of a hexameter, an,"’ Carm. 11 3. 22. 
Epist. 1 12. 5, 15. 33, and one as the 
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tamen et xv 88 Pithoeanus sequendus uidetur propter 
numeros.” As I cannot divine what are the ‘numeri ” 
supporting #27 to the overthrow of those conceded to 
support uzhz/ “ut solet,” etc., I am disposed to regard it as 
not improbable that Juvenal did not deviate from the 
rhythm which he has used nine times elsewhere, and 
which here has respectable MS. support. 

Manilius, as Lachmann has noted, uses x7zhi/ only 
(thirteen times), in sharp contrast to Lucretius, who does 
not use the dissyllable at all. This consistency in diction, 
which approves them writers of a now unfashionable type, 
prevents us also from citing them as witnesses for the 
purpose in hand. But an examination of the usage of 
Lucretius, which I made with the assistance of Paulson’s 
Index Lucretianus, gives some curious and, as I think, not 
uninstructive results. Lucretius has 22/7, nominative and 
accusative, mznely-three times ; sixty-five times in the 
“rise” and /wenty-eight times in the “fall.” But this 
noticeable preference of mz/7 for the “rise” is not all. 
There is a marked disparity in the distribution of the two 
cases. It will, I imagine, be admitted that nominatives 
carry more weight than accusatives, and particularly so 
if these are nominatives of neuter words, such being but 
rarely allowed to function as subjects in ancient speech. 
If there is weight in this consideration, it would appear 
that a feeling for balance will naturally place the weaker 
case where it will be reinforced by the stronger position, 
while the stronger case will be allowed whichever position 
may for other reasons be convenient. And we find that 
out of fi/ty-ezght accusatives, forty-six are in the “ rise’’ and 
but éwelve in the “ fall”’; and that out of /hzr/y-five nomi- 


natives, 2zweleen are in the “rise” and as many as sixteen 
in the “ fall.” 

To some perhaps all this may seem artificial; but it 
must not be assumed to be arbitrary. There is nothing 
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novel in the view that the “rise” and the “fall” were 
treated diversely. For example, Vergil and other contem- 
porary poets allow the final syllable of the 3rd person 
singular of verbs to stand as long in the “ rise” but not in 
the “fall.” They permit, e.g., essét, but not ésset (as 
Ennius), to count as two long syllables. 

The clue which we have sought in this digression may 
now be applied to the text of Phaedrus. Of the twelve 
passages cited on p. 53, nine have the word in the “rise”’ 
of the foot and three in the “ fall.” In one of the former, 
Il. 7. 12, P gives “nam nil amisi,” while the Perottine 
MSS. present “ quod nihil amisi,’ which editors have done 
well to reject, since, in view of P’s constant preference for 
nihil, ntd is much more likely to have been accidentally 
left than xzhz/Z corrupted, and since unfaithfulness in NV 
is already proved by the alteration of “ nam” to “ quod.” 
In this passage, and the eight remaining, 22/, I think, 
should be read, In the other three passages uzz/, on the 
contrary, may well be retained, and V’s solitary mz/ at 
V. 5. 20 disregarded. The preponderance of zzhz/ in our 
MSS. does not really need explanation when we consider 
that it has ousted zz/ almost entirely from the Mss. of 
Lucretius: see Lachmann, l.c. But we may observe that 
the confusion would be facilitated if both mzhz? and nzZ 
were in the text of Phaedrus, and the copyists, perplexed 
to see both forms before vowels, assimilated them in 
accordance with the practice recommended in the dictum 
of Seruius on Aen. 6. 104. 

There remain two passages where L. Mueller changes 
a nihel of the vulgate which is neither plainly unmetrical 
nor followed by a vowel. 


The first is Iv. 24. 16, “zhi laboras, ideo cum opus est, 
nil habes,” where for ‘ideo cum” PNV have “ ideoque.” 
Mueller conflates both lections, and transposes the first two 
words of the line, reading “ laboras nil; ideoque cum opus 
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est.” The change isa complicated one, nor is it obviously 
necessary. We cannot discuss it without reference to the 
second passage, III. 10. 27 sq., thus corruptly given in PR: 


ut sentit tonsum, gladio pectus transigit 
nihil in respiciendum dolorem uindicet. 


The Perottine MSS. offer “ nihil respiciens dum,” accepted 
by most editors, and giving an example exactly similar 
to the last. Since, however, this leaves the zz of PR 
unaccounted for, Mueller proposed “ introspiciens,” and, 
of course, wz/ for “nihil”; and M. Havet has accepted 
tntrospiciens, but rejected zz7. In itself, however, the re- 
spiciens which NV give, and PR indicate, is intrinsically 
much better than what is offered in its stead. And if 
account is to be taken of iz, as indeed seems reasonable, I 
would suggest ‘‘ z/ cam respicjens,” the zam expressing 
the climax of the jealous husband’s fury. If 2zhz/ may be 
kept here, zzhz/ is safe also in IV 24. 16. If not, it will still 
be rash to deny to Phaedrus a combination which Horace, 
Vergil, and Ovid, to say nothing of others, by no means 
eschewed.? 


IIl.--VESPERTILIO. 

This word occurs in a Phaedrian fable, which I have 
endeavoured, in the Classical Quarterly, 1918, p. 159, to 
restore to its original form. Its quantity is generally 
taken to be wesfertilio, on the strength of de Philomela 30, 
“strix nocturna sonans et uespertilio stridunt,” Baehrens, 


1 Seneca would be one of these, but 
I have omitted his name from the text, 
as I can find little to show whether in 
iambics his preference was for nihil or 
nil in different parts of the foot. 

2 It was no part of my task to con- 
sider the connexion of the two forms 
nthil and nil. But it may be worth 
noting that the affection of zz/ for 


consonants and of mrhil for vowels, 
which Seruius, l.c., had observed, re- 
minds us of the similar dispositions of 
ac and atgue, and prompts the con- 
jecture that jzZ, like ac, arose from 
syncopation before a following con- 
sonant ; compare Sommer, Handbuch, 
p. 292. 
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P. L. M.V. 365. This composition of seventy lines must 
accordingly be examined. 

Its monkish author (1. 690, “ Cuncta tamen Domino depro- 
munt munera laudis|seu semper sileant siue sonare 
queant”’) is a versifier whose quality may be gathered from 
pentameters such as the following:—“ et castus turtur atque 
columba gemunt,” 20; noctua lucifuga cucubit in tenebris,” 
40; “sed fugiente die zlla quieta solet,” 12. 

Let us now test his prosody in respect of the names of 
birds and animals that he records. Omitting wesfert:lzo 
and names like turdus noctua, where mistake was impos- 
sible, the record is as follows :—CORKkECT—philomela, 
merulus, anas, pauo, aquilae, pica, cicada, apis, bubo, 
ululae, regulus, meropo, lupus, aper, onagri, equus, aries, 
ovis, canis, catulus, lepores, rana, columba, palumbes, 
accipitres ; add partially correct, or doubtful, hirundd 
bitid. .INCORRECT—Adcredula, graculus, ciconia, cucili, 
sdrex. Facts like these show that our author is but a 
poor witness for the classical prosody of a comparatively 
rare word; and if his scansion is based merely on 
vulgar pronunciation, it is less probable that in that 
wespertilio should have been shortened to w«esfertilio 
than wesfertilio lengthened to wespertilio. 

The word itself appears not to have been found else- 
where in Latin, or even base Latin, verse ; but it is replaced 
by periphrases in Serenus Sarnmonicus 664, ‘quem dat 
auis, tremulis simulat quae pellibus alas,” and Ovid, A@et. 
uate lucemque perosae | nocte uolant seroque tenent 
a uespere nomen.” This might be taken to mean that the 
name was avoided because wespertilid, -dnts, in all its cases 
was unavailable for dactylic verse. But Serenus shortens 
final 6d whenever he chooses : confunditd,76; permulcetd, 110; 
praegnati0, 615, &c. ; and sohe might well have used wesper- 
tili0. Ovid, it is true, would not have shortened the -d; but 
his periphrasis proves nothing, for another reason. Jez, 4. 
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415 does not show that the Latin name for a “bat” was 
inadmissible in his verse, any more than Me?¢. 11. 795, 
“aequor amat nomenque fenet quia mergitur illo,” shows 
that the name of a “diver” mergus was. The author of 
the Metamorphoses felt himself entitled to use name or 
periphrasis as he might please, and so the hawk, which is 
designated in 344 of this book as accipiter, is described in 
291 sq. as “hanc uolucrem rapto quae uiuit et omnes| 
terret aues.”” These two passages, then, throw no light on 
the quantity of wespertilio. 

For no other Latin word is the exdzng -ilio attested.’ 
On the other hand, we have papilio, pumilio, upilio. 

Nor have our etymologists succeeded in giving any 
probable explanation of its formation, or of the 7 which 
they have accepted from the metrists. Their attempts 
may be seen in Walde’s ELtymological Dictionary, s. u., and 


the discussions there cited. It seems likely that the word 


is derived from an adjective *wesperfus, a parallel forma- 
tion to matutus (mater matuta, matutinus); but nothing 
further has been ascertained, and, if the ending is -z/zo, the 
word may well have been formed on the analogy of papilio 
(butterfly or moth) with other words enumerated above. 

Having thus cleared our ground, we may approach the 
question of the reading in Phaedrus. The first three lines 
as printed in the Classical Quarterly, |. c., are :— 


Bellum gerebant uolucres cum quadrupedibus 
et modo uincebant, uincebantur denuo ; 
at uespertilio dubios euentus timens. 


This is the reading accepted by Burman and L. Mueller, 
but Professor Housman has recently suggested to me— 


dubios timens euentus uespertilio. 


1 This is also the view of L. Mueller, ? Cilio is no exception, as it is a bye 
de re metrica, p. 542. form of caedio. 
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The first of these three lines is in metre, just as it stands 
in the paraphrase of Ademar. The restoration of the next 
line is possibly uncertain, but all its restorers make it end 
coincidently with the sentence. For the third line we 
have carefully to consider the various versions, that is to 
say, Ademar’s and those of the “ Romulus” Mss,, that 
Thiele reports from his vecensio Gallicana and his recensio 
Vetus, pp. 173, 4, 5: compare Hervieux, /es fabulistes latins, 
1’, pp. 144, 215. The version of Ademar here, as generally 
elsewhere, is nearest to Phaedrus. But it has one defect. 
The fables init are adorned by drawings, and the scribe 
had a way of cutting down the text to make more room 
for the illustrations: compare Thiele’s remarks, der zdlus- 
trierte lateinische Aesop, p. 39. He has done this in the 
fable before us, in lines 4 and 5 (cp. Classical Quarterly, |.c.), 
where what he gives us is not enough to make a verse. In 
these cases we are driven to the “ Romulus”  MSS,, or, 
failing them, to conjecture. Here Ademar offers “ uesper- 
tilio dubios euentus timens”’; the vecensio Gallicana “at 
uespertilio dubius et graues euentus timens” (with insig- 
nificant variants,!) which may be seen in Thiele); the 
vecensto Vetus, in which the traditional text is, as usual, 
freely edited, “ a¢ ubi uespertilio dubius extiterat.” These 
versions, then, agree in recommending “at uespertilio,” 
with the other words in the order of Ademar. This is 
clear from the lection “dubizs,” which, if not right, as 


it may be, is “dubios”’ assimilated through its neigh- 
it may be, i lubi nilated through it h 


bourhood to “ uespertilio,” ‘* euentus timens” being taken 
by itself, ‘ fearful of the upshot,” and made clearer by the 
addition of graues. The reader must decide whether, taken 
in themselves, the readings of the paraphrasts are best 
explained by Burman’s or by Professor Housman’s pro- 
posal. 


1 « Timens euentus ’’ should perhaps be mentioned. 
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Hervieux’ collection of Latin fabulists includes three 
versions of this fable in classical metres. In one of these, 
Gualterus Anglicus 44, p. 338, periphrasis (presumably from 
Ovid) is used, “ que sumit auis de uespere nomen.” In the 
other two Alexander Neckham’s Mouus Aesopus 2 (p. 393),! 
and the collection in a Bodleian MS. of the eleventh cen- 
tury called “ex Romulo Nilantii ortae fabulae metricae,” 
26, p. 684, the name is used, and it is wespertilio,. Neckham’s 
elegiacs, though by no means faultless, are at least not 
worse than those of Philomela’s eulogist; for example, 


he does not go wrong over graculus. And it seems quite 
8 s 

possible that he knew what was the correct pronunciation 

of wespertilio from reading Phaedrus, or in some other 


Way. 


'Hervieux prints the text as it bene patrisses’’ for “‘ patrires,’’ and 28. 
stands in the Paris Ms. Lat, 8471, sq. *‘indignans aitilla ‘ Potes si sola 
subjoining corrections in his notes, to meorum | turbam_ natorum _pellere 
which we might add at 10, 16‘¢cum  meque, wide’”’ for ‘‘ nido.’’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 











HERON’S FORMULA FOR CUBE ROOT, 


EFORE the discovery at Constantinople of the 
Metrica of Heron it was often said that the Greeks 

were unable to extract a square root except by experi- 
ment, The statement of Eutokios in his commentary on 
Archimedes, that a method had been given by Heron of 
Alexandria, was set aside by the English author of A 
History of Greek Mathematics for the extraordinary reason 
that the work of Heron is no longer extant. ‘The fallacy 
of this illogical—one might almost say absurd—point of 
view, that the Greeks knew nothing about a subject unless 
we can produce evidence that they knew it, was demon- 
strated when the treatise of Heron was discovered, about 
1897. It is now accessible in the third volume of H. 
Schéne’s edition of Heron’s Works, and contains not only 
the rule for finding approximate square roots, but also a 
single incidental example of the extraction of a cube root. 
Since there are several ambiguities in the working of this 
example, it is not easy to deduce the general formula 
employed by Heron. The subject has been discussed by 
M. Curtze (Zeitschrift fiir Math. u. Physik, Hist.-litt Abt, 
1897, p. t19), who proposed a formula which, though 
giving Heron’s result in this particular case, is very 
inexact for other numbers. This defect was recognized by 
Curtze himself, for he says, “ Bei anderen Zahlen giebt es 
meist einen bei weitem ungenaueren Wert.” It is possible, 
however, to obtain a different formula from Heron’s words : 
a formula of astonishing accuracy, which, in the case of 
high numbers, gives even better results than can be 
obtained from a table of seven-figure logarithms. 


eee ee 
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In the Metrica 111. 20 Heron finds *J100 as the solution 
of a problem on the volume of cones, and proceeds :— 


ws Sé det AaBeiv tov p povadwr KuBixiv mrevpav, viv époduer. 
AaBe rov éyytota KvBov rod p rov te trepBadXovra Kat Tov éAXNetrovta’ 
éore dé 6 pxe Kai 6 3. Kai doa pev irepBadAer, povades Ke, daa Se 
eAAciwer, povades As. Kal Toinoov ra € éwi Ta As’ yiyverat pm’ Kai Ta 
p’ ylyverae om. <xai mapdBare ta pr rapa ta o> yiyverar G68’. 
mpoaBaXre ty Tov éAdaoovos KiBov wrevpa, Ttovtéote ta 3° yiyverac 
povades 8 xai 015’. rocovtwy éorar 7 TOV p povddwy KvBiKy wrEvpa ws 
éyylora. 

‘* We shall now say how the cube root of 100 should be found. 
Take the nearest cube to 100, both the next greater and the next 
less. They are 125 and 64. The excess of the greater is 25, the 
deficiency of the less is 36. Multiply 36 by 5: result 180. Add 
100: result 280. Divide 180 by 280: the quotient is 3%. Add 
this to the root of the lesser cube, and we get 4;%. This is 
approximately the cube root of 100.” 


The value so obtained is a very close approximation, 
for the cube of 4-% is 100;425,, and the error in the root is 
less than ‘0013. The meaning of the operations per- 
formed by Heron ought to be obvious, but there are many 
peculiarities in this case: for instance, the number 100 
itself, and both the differences, 36 and 25, are all perfect 
squares, one of them being the square of the cube root of 
the greater cube. Also the 100 which is added may repre- 
sent the original number, or be derived in some other way 
from the 4 and 5, which are the roots of the greater and 


lesser cubes. 
Heron first takes the differences between the given 


number (JV) and the nearest cubes (a’) greater, and (6°) less 
than .V. In this case 

5?>-100=25 and 100- 4° = 36. 
He then multiplies 36 by 5. It would be most natural to 


suppose that this 5 is the root of the higher cube; but 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX. F 
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Curtze, on the ground that the reference to the difference 
25 would be quite superfluous, maintains that the 5 can 
only be the square root of this difference. It is also most 
natural to suppose that the 100, which was added in the 
next step, is the original number of which we desire to 
find the cube root. On these suppositions we have a 
choice of two formule, which can be tested to see if they 
give a close approximation to the cube root of other 
numbers : 


3 = a(N - 6) ; 
“) A b+ ra! 
(2) IN = b+ _(N - &) Ja - N_ ; 


N+(N-8)Ja—-N 


The second of these is Curtze’s formula, and generally 
gives a worse result than the first. For instance, if V = 109, 
we obtain from (1) 44°; ; from (2) 438%, which are both very 
bad approximations, since the cube of the first is less than 
104, that of the second is less than g9. Similarly, if we 
apply these formule to find the cube root of 116, we obtain 
4$$ and 42%, the cubes of which are respectively less than 
104 and 96. 

These results are so bad that we must suppose either 
that it was a lucky accident that Heron obtained so close 
an approximation to the cube root of 100, or that both of 
the formule are wrong. If we examine Heron’s operations 
again, we shall find that the error lay in the assumption 
that the 100, which was added to 180 by Heron, was the 
original number: it might also be regarded as the product 
of 4 and 25, that is, as the product of the lesser root and 
the difference between the greater cube and the given 
number. The formula obtained on this supposition is 





IN = 64+ —_——_ 


a(N - 8) + b(a@-N) 


CC BS A 
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Testing by the numbers already used, we find 
n109 = 4385 = 4°7785. 
The true value is 4°7769, and the error is less than ‘oo16. 


{116 = 4$$ = 4°8783. 

The true value is 4°877, and the error is less than ‘oor4. 

These examples indicate that the formula gives a very 
close approximation to the true value of the cube root, 
and it becomes important to estimate the limits of error. 
Suppose the given number is (a + 6)’, where @ is positive 
and lessthan 1. Then the nearest cubes are a‘ and (a + 1), 
and the rule gives as the cube root of (a + 6) 


(a + 1)[(a + OY - a] 
on (a + 1)[(@ + 0) - a] + a [(@ + 1) - (a + 8)*] ; 


The error is the difference between this expression and 
a+ 0, which becomes on reduction 


0(1 -— 0)(a - 200 - &) 


(a + 0° +a(a+1)(2a+1) 
Mr. G. R. Webb has calculated that this error must 
be less than soy and therefore rapidly diminishes as the 


number increases. For example, */1182 is by the rule 
10°5733, the true value is 10°57318, and the error is ‘ooo12. 
Again */1020100 is, by the rule, 1003%4 = 100°6655629, which 
is correct to five places of decimals. A closer approximation 
could not be found from a table of seven-figure logarithms, 
and for higher numbers the rule gives a more accurate 
result than could be obtained from such a logarithmic 
table. 
J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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57 at illa 
imminet in riuo perstantis imaginis umbrae. 


i.e, imminet umbrae imaginis quae perstat in riuo. 
imaginis umbra = “ reflection of her form,” cp. Ov., sez. 
3, 434 illa repercussae, quam cernis, imaginis umbra est, 
where repercussae expresses more precisely what our 
author means by in riuo perstantis. 

B and other MSS. have zz riuz praestantis imaginis undam 
(unda). The readings of Leo, “imminet in riui, prae- 
stantis imaginis, undam,” and of Ellis, “imminet in riui 
prostantis imaginis umbram,” assume that the goat is 
charmed by the sight of her own beauty, and tries to sezze 
(imminet in) her reflection. umbram is due to Heyne. I 
suggest umbrae, and relieve the text of the four-legged 
Narcissus. intuici! perstantis Covs.: the first word is, I 
believe, an attempt to represent “in riuo.” Foran example 
of ci for o see 323 (fuso) fusci Cazt.; in 308, conversely, 
the correct ducis (Cors., Vat.) appears in the other MSS, as 
duos. Our author separates the verb from its case (imminet 
umbrae) rather awkwardly: see on 379. 


si nitor auri 
sub laqueare domus animum non angit auarum, 
picturaeque decus, lapidum nec fulgor in ulla 
66 cognitus utilitate tenet. 


i.e., Si non animum tenet lapidum fulgor in nulla cognitus 
utilitate. 


1 “ pictis potius quam scriptis ultimis quattuor litteris,”” Housman. 
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manet codd. mouet Schrader. manere is overworked 
in the text of the Cz/ex; we have “ manet” five times, as 
well as “manent” (141 monent Sz//zg), “maneat,” and 
“ mansura.” Plésent defends the present instance, “ manet 
est transitif et exprime une simple idée de futur” (Le 
Culex, Etude, &c., p. 333). Leo is less satisfied. For the 
use of tenere cp. line 118. The term is especially appro- 
priate in describing the effects of works of art: see 
Markland’s examples, Stat., szdu. ii. 2, 124, and cp. Aetna 
592. “manet” is here a bungled correction of “ net,” 
which arose by haplography. 


117, 118 tantum haud Rhodopeius Hebrum 
extantem tenuit ripis uluisque canendo, 
quantum te pernice morantur, diua, chorea, 


117 non horridus Covs. non horpheus Vaé B*. haud 
Rhodopeius Hezvs. 118 restantem codd. ripis B, Cors. 
riuis Vat, P. ZT. siluisque Cors. siluasque ce/t. codd. 

I have accepted Heinsius’ conjecture in 117 en défaut 
de mieux, for I cannot believe that our author scanned 
Orpheus as a dactyl.! At present I am concerned only 
with 118. The accepted text “restantem ripis tenuit 
siluasque” is explained by Heyne “cursum intra ripas 
sustinentem.” If this is the meaning, the language is 
extraordinarily obscure, the sequence “ ripzs siluasque”’ is 
at least inartistic, and the strain on the powers of “tenuit” 
astonishes even Leo, who remarks “ miro zeugmate Hebrum 
tenutt stluasque meantem stantesque.” Horace says (Carm. 
III 11, 13) “tu potes tigres comitesque siluas ducere et 
riuos celeres morari,” and this is the usual mode in which 
poets describe the effect of Orpheus’ song on woods (cp. 


1T am not sure that fantum non Thracius Hebrum is not what our author 
wrote. 
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Culex 280). But symmetry in the comparison seems to 
exclude a reference to anyone or anything except Hebrus, 
whose delight is compared to that of Diana. The woods 
appear in their proper context with the other members of 
Orpheus’ audience in 278 sgg., from which place the copyist 
has smuggled “siluas.” Hebrus appears rising from his 
domain ; it is thus that river and sea deities appear, to 
speak or to listen: cp. Virgil, Aen. 8, 31 sgg.; Ov. fast. 
5, 637, auct. consol. ad Liu, 222; Stat., sel. iv. 3, 69 599.3 
Claud., paneg. 217 sgq. They are generally surrounded or 
clothed with their local vegetation. The corruption of “ ex- 
tantem ” was due to the common misspelling “ estantem.” 
In 241 also the over-zealous corrector changed “estat” 
into “restat,” and other examples of this form of corrup- 
tion are not hard to find.!. When our author wrote “ripis 
uluisque” he was asking for trouble, and trouble ensued, 
as it did when Virgil wrote “frondes uluamque palus- 
trem” (g. 3, 175), and the respectable Romanus substitutes 
‘‘siluamque.” Here the associations of siluae with the 
name of Orpheus make the error more excusable. riuis 
( Vat.) is tempting, but it may have arisen from an attempt 
to simplify the construction of restantem, the corrector 
thinking of some passage like Ov., fast. 3, 652 (sustinuit 
tacitas conscius amnis aquas). The author of the Culex 
had probably before his mind the representation, conven- 
tional in art, of a river god appearing above his banks; 
it is thus that Statius writes (7%. 6, 274): arundineae 
recubans super aggere ripae cernitur Inachus. 


le.g., Ov. ex, P. iv 14, 44, where Ov., fast. 5, 445. Perhaps ‘‘extat ””’ 


‘“restat ’ appears for “extat’’ in two 
Mss. The corruption ‘‘estat”? may 
lead to further trouble ; so probably in 
Val. Fl. 8, 365, and see Markland on 
Stat., silu. i gr. 1. 34. ‘* estat’”’ 
becomes ‘‘esset’”’ in some MSS. in 





is the correction of ‘et se’? in Culex 
170. ‘*esta’’ for ‘‘exta’’ is particu- 
larly frequent; we have an example 
Ciris 367. Similarly we find such 
variants as ‘‘restinguas’’ for ‘‘ extin- 
guas,”’ Stat., Zh. 1, 255. 


—$ 
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174 tentabat sese circum loca. 


metabat codd.; metatur Haupt; motabat Baehrens. 

The margins of the archetype were damaged. We have 
47 lurida florida edd.; 60 omnia somnia edd. (otia Philli- 
more); 312 daque BF et da S Ida Voss. Cors.; 326 arma 


firma Leo (summa ?).1 


“metabat” is a faulty correction of “/etabat,” i.e 


**tétabat,” “he examined the ground around him.” 


“ dale 


circum loca”’ is plausible, and preferred by Heyne, but it 


is probably an interpolation from Virgil. 


tentare, “ ex- 


plore, examine,” is common in Virgil and other writers, 


Aen. 2, 38: cp. Ecl. 4, 323 Aen. 3, 364. 


Apart from the 


active form, the meaning provided by metabat seems 


curious. 


The serpent was on his way to the water, and 


was hardly likely to waste time, and imitate Sir Boyle 
Roche’s pigeon, by ¢rvaversing the ground around himself. 


185 Where did the gnat sting the shepherd? 


‘‘ inter 


duo tempora,” says Suetonius.’ In the Culex itself we have 


(Oxford text)— 


! There is, I think, another instance 
in 274 Nec fossasque B Cors. De- 
fossasque Vat, B*. The archetype may 
have been /e fossasque, which was 
read as et fossasque; the initial Nec 
in the preceding line produced the 
reading of B. Defossasque is intelli- 
gible, and ecfossasque (Z7/is) is not, 
at least to me. 

2 uita Verg. 18: pastor fatigatus 
aestu cum sub arbore condormisset et 
serpens ad eum proreperet, e palude 
culex prouolauit atque inter duo tem- 
pora ‘aculeum fixit pastori. at ille 
continuo culicem contriuit (obtriuit ?) 
et serpentem interemit ac sepulchrum 
statuit et distichon fecit ; Parue culex, 
&c. Heyne has suggested that the 
passage is an interpolation, and he 
may be right. But the writer must 





have had a better text than ours before 
him. Plésent and others argue, be- 
cause the writer does not mention the 
Catabasis, that this portion of the 
poem, more than half, did not exist in 
the original Cudex. Poor Gnat, blotted 
out already sufficiently by the ignorance 
of the antiquarius, and exposed to-day 
to the heavy artillery of the Homeric 
critic! The writer of the paraphrase 
was at pains only to explain the name 
Culex, not to give a detailed survey of 
the plot. Other arguments drawn from 
the Suetonius [Donatus] passage are 
based on the incorrect punctuation 
(after palude). Oudin’s point, that we 
have nothing in our text corresponding 
to ‘‘e palude prouolauit ”’ is easily met 
by pointing to ‘ umoris alumnus ’’ 
(183). 
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namque 

qua diducta genas pandebant lumina, gemmans 
hac senioris erat mature pupula telo 

icta leui. 


gemmis B Vat. gemmas Cors. gemmans Schrader. 
naturae codd. mature Bothe. 

I am not at present concerned with naturae, and 
Bothe’s conjecture may be correct. 

The meaning of genas is clearly eyelids. Ennius has 
(Serv., ad Aen. 6, 686) imprimitque genae genam, “ closed 
the eyes,” and (Paul., ef. 94) pandite sulti’ genas et corde 
relinquite somnum, “open your eyes.” And Statius (ZA. 
10, 607) is possibly thinking of our passage when he 
writes : diducta putares / /umina consumptumque gents redi- 
isse nitorem. These passages are an assurance that diducta 
genas pandebant lumina is sound. But whoever wrote 
“inter duo fempora” was thinking of genae in its more 
ordinary sense of cheeks. Possibly ‘‘ genas”’ seemed to 
him a case of poetic laxity, and he substituted “ tempora ” 
in his paraphrase. But he seems to be unnecessarily 
precise in adding “duo,” for there are only two temples, 
and we hardly require the numeral, as we do in expressions 
like ‘‘inter duo lucos.” The explanation may be that duo 
is a paraphrase of some word in the text, and that the 
writer had before him 


qua diducta genas pandebant lumina gemnas, 


“where the eye unclosing threw wide the two lids.” Prof. 
Lindsay’s statement (Zaz. Lang., p. 173) that post-tonic 
syncope occurred, during the Republic and Early Empire, 
only when the accented syllable. was long, does not apply 
to colloquial and Vulgar Latin; we have ca/dus (Lucilius, 
Cato, Varro) ; soldum (Horace) ; possibly fu/ca (Fur. Ant.), 
and see Lindsay’s list, p. 185. It isimportant to remember 
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that the Culex contains many vulgarisms.' In itself the 
contraction is a likely one, since the consonants m, 7 
combine readily. The contracted form appears in late 
inscriptions, both for the adjective and for the proper 
name: see Schuchardt, ii, p. 411. The literary evidence 
for domnus is little better, yet there is no doubt that the 
latter was current at an early date, and modern editors 
adopt Leo’s “domna” in Ter., Heaut. 628. Not a few of 
these syncopated forms occur once, and once only, in 
existing literature. Both gemmis and gemmas point to 


1 
an archetype with gemnas : see Havet, Cr. Verd., c, XxXxvii. 


193 cui casus sociaret opem numenne deorum 
prodesset, dubium. 


qui codd. cui Scaliger. sociaret codd. sociarit edd. 
numenue B Cors. numenne Vat. prodere sit dubium codd., 
edd. prodesset dubium scrzpsz. 


>is an extraordinary expression. 


** prodere sit dubium ’ 
I do not know if it is Latin, even as spoken by a stutterer, 
or double-Dutch.?, One could understand “ est dubium,” 
or “prodere difficile est”; one might at a pinch accept 
the potential subjunctive. But the confection in our texts, 
this dubia cena, is too much for one’s powers of digestion. 
dubium is a most unassuming sort of predicate. Purists 
like Cicero and Caesar will furbish it up with an és¢, but 
its provenance is media de plebe, and it appears unadorned 


in very good society.* The imperfects (sociaret codd. and 


1M. Plésent goes so far as to say 
(p.331): ‘‘iln’y guére de texte littéraire 
ot Vinfluence du latin vulgaire ou 
familier soit plus visible que dans le 
Culex.’? It was, I believe, to such 
vulgarisms that Martial alluded in 
‘*vix Culicem fleverat ove rudi."? Mr. 
Exon allows for rustic and artificial] 
cases in his article on medial syncope, 


HERMATHENA, Xxxii p. 117 sgq. 

2 See C. R. xvi, p. 339. 

5 Ovid, met. 6, 678; 10, 659; fast. 
6,. 335s $03: &. iv. 4, Cot ere ih, 
1, 18; iv. 7, 23. It appears in Tacitus 
and Suetonius. It is popular with 
Statius: see sz/u.iv. 4, 21; Zh. 3.454; 
4,115; 7, 742. Virgil does not appear 
to use it, though he twice uses incer- 
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prodesset) are appropriate, for the struggle with the serpent 
lasted some time. I am not sure that we ought not to 
read with the Mallerstorfiensis in Ov., /as¢. 6, 335, dubium, 
nymphamne putaret/an sciret Vestam: the imperfect 
there also seems to suit the context. 

prodere sit arose apparently from a false resolution of 
prodéét, which was read as prodé est, and corrected to 
prodere sit. In a similar fashion éGét (esset), C7zr. 367, 
became et est and et sit. The creation of an infinitive by 
a false resolution is not uncommon; below, 380, dimittes 
omnia was wrongly divided, and so became dimitte 
somnia in B. In the archetype of Cors., Vat., this blunder 
was corrected by a binder, which by the copyists of these 
two MSS. was regarded as an abbreviation mark, and it is 
thus that we get dimittere sompnia Vaz. and dimitteres 
omnia Cors. In Aetna 464 the parere of the MSS. probably 


represents par € read as paré. It is not hard to find 
instances of similar corruptions. 
225. Our texts have 


praemia sunt pietatis ubi, pietatis honores ? 


This is stuttering indeed! The writer repeats the 
thought, but has only skill enough to vary one of the 
terms (honores for praemia), The Escurial offers us 
praemia sunt ditatis, and the tangle in ditatis can be 
easily loosed ; ditatis is just ilitatis,| so we may rewrite 
thus : 


praemia Sutilitatis = praemia sunt utilitatis. 


The copyist placed the stroke overs (= sunt) too much to 
the right—a frequent fault—and thus produced sitilitatis. 


tum in a similar fashion (Aen. 2, 738; eum, and the like. 
12, 320). The omission of est is the 1 Compare Ov., ex P- ii. 3, 8 (ed. 
rule in colloquial phrases like mirum Korn) amicitias utilitate codd. plerique, 
ni, mirum quin, nec mirum, nihil ad amicias ut ditate 2. 
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This reading points to an original in which s appeared as 
a completive gloss; thus: 
s 
praemia ubi utilitatis? ubi pietatis honores? 


ubi, perhaps written u was lost before utilitatis; it is 
possible that the copyist thought that it was a bungled 
start at writing utilitatis, and that s was a correction, but 
whatever his reason, he called down sunt to help him. 
The line as I have restored it is not metrically attractive, 
but it is an improvement on the accepted text as regards 
sense. ‘“ praemia utilitatis” is possibly an echo of 
Lucretius, 5,867 quae damus wéz/i/a/is eorum praemia causa. 
231 sgg. The Gnat passes through Tartarus, and sees the 
Greater and the Lesser Criminals. His description of the 
Lower World is really a series of pictures which resemble 
the panels of a Greek vase or a relief like the Tabula 
Iliaca. Medea, for instance (249, 250), might have been an 
extract from a descriptive catalogue of the Pompeian 
wall-paintings. Ulysses (327-333) is only a sort of Tabula 
Odyssea. I cannot help thinking that the poet was visual- 
ising some actual tomb paintings, or the sculptures of a 
sarcophagus, such as we often see in Italian museums. 
Now this cicerone style will explain many literary 
blemishes, especially the petty contrasts and the abuse of 
hic-hic, hic-ille; but after making allowance for this 
weakness, as well as for particular textual corruption, 
there still remains a lack of logical and _ syntactical 
sequence for which we can best account by assuming that 
the original order of the text has suffered considerable 
disturbance. The space allotted to this article precludes 
1 Prof. Lindsay (Notae Latinae, but its use at this early date must have 


p- 310) has found this symbol in an been rare. 
eighth-century Irish Ms, of Bobbio, 
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a minute examination of the entire passage; but I would 
like to express an opinion that the section 245-259 has 
suffered especial damage from transpositions, if not the 
actual loss of some lines, It seems to me unlikely that 
258, with its cue word “auferor,” should precede almost 
immediately 260, which also seems to mark a stage in the 
Gnat’s tour. Line 248 is, I think, out of its proper place. 
Possibly it should precede 254. The accusatives in 
248-251 need a governing verb, such as cerno(259) ; but 
until we can find a satisfactory meaning for, or emenda- 
tion of, 259, I cannot decide whether we should or should 
not call that verb to our assistance. In 243 the allusion is 
certainly to Sisyphus, but I believe that quis, not quid, is 
the right correction of the qui ofthe Mss. The form of the 
sentence is normal, as in Aen. 6, 863 (cp. 808). quid qui 
does not give the required meaning, and the omission of 
some word like referam is, to say the least, very harsh. 
The question then is: do 244, 245 also refer to Sisyphus: 
I am not sure that Heyne’s contention is not correct, and 
that these lines contain an allusion to Ixion.! I do not 
believe in the anaphora (ite-ite), after which editors 
strive in 245, 246. If I may venture to give my con- 
clusions without pertinent reasons, which would occupy 
an unreasonable space, I am confident that there is no 
allusion to the Danaides in the Culex as it has come down 
tous. The lines (246, 247) are merely an introduction to 
the victims of Fatal Marriage, something like the “hic 
quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit”’ of the Aeneid. 
They are a title to the picture of Medea and the Dauliades. 
I cannot believe that so frequent a commonplace could 


1 Assuming that 244, 245 referred to Sisyphus, I had thought of 


contempsisse dolor quem numina uincit, acerbae 
otia quaerentem frustra sub Dite luellae. 


otia luellae (= ‘‘ respite from punishment ’’) is, I think, possible. 
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here be reserved exclusively for the Danaides. I suggest 
the following restoration : — 


246 inde quibus taedas accendit tristis Erinys 
(adsit Hymen, praefata, dedit conubia Mortis), 

249 impietate fera uecordem Colchida matrem 
anxia sollicitis meditantem uulnera natis, 
iam Pandionias miserandas clade puellas, 
quarum uox Ityn edit Ityn, quo Bistonius rex 
orbus epops maeret uolucris euectus in auras. 


246 ite quibus #& Cors. in quibus et Vaz. The latter 
points toinquibus. JS’s ite is, perhaps, due to some corrup- 
tion like inte, cp. Lucr. 2,716.1 247 sicut codd. adsit scripsi. 
After praefari one expects either an accusative (as in 
Aen. 11, 301 praefatus diuos) or an object clause (cp. Cic. 
de diu, 1, 102 maiores nostri omnibus rebus agendis quod 
bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatumque esset, praefabantur). 
I suggest that we have here an object clause, with the 
name of the deity as subject. The Fury said “ Hymen, 
ades”’; so in Catullus 62: o Hymenaee Hymen ades 
o Hymenaee. sicut may be due to a completive gloss (ut), 
with a subsequent correction of adsit ut, or to a deliberate 
attempt to substitute the more familiar sit ut for the 
unfamiliar construction. I have removed 248 atque alias 
alio densas super agmine turmas. Prof. Housman has 
riddled Leo’s interpretation; but the line as it stands 
seems capable of defence. I take it to mean “ different 
troops piled on different armies,” that is, turmae lying 
not with their comrades of their own army, but entangled 
with the enemy in the position in which they died. Foemen 
lying side by side would form an appropriate contrast to 
the Theban brothers, who were divided even in death. As 


1 On the date of the compendium p- 319. It could hardly occur in the 
in = inde: see Lindsay, Not. Lat., original of 2. 
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the text stands, itis hard to account for the mention of the 
latter, 254-257, especially as the passage is introduced by 
‘‘ at.” 250 There does not seem adequate ground for 
doubting anxia uulnera. anxia has an active meaning 
(agonizing), as in anxius angor. Statius has, perhaps, 
borrowed the phrase; see Zz. 11, 278 illi anxia uulnera 
curant. 251 miserandas prole, B Vat. miseranda prole, 
Cors. miserandas clade scripst. This line in our present 
texts involves a difficulty and an absurdity. iam requires 
a correlative such as iamque, and scholars are compelled 
to postulate the loss of a line. And to make Itys a son 
of doth Procne and Philomela is absurd. I suggest that 
prole is only a correction of ole. clade was visualised as 
daole; cp. 332 Zanclaea Vat, edd. metuenda B ranolea 
Voss. meditantem (250) seems to support miserandas, and 
cp. 254 discordantes. The original blunder—miserandaole 
—was partially corrected in the archetype of B and Vaz. 
If miseranda (Cors.) is correct, the mistake was even more 
easy. Haplography is the besetting sin of our text; we 
have an example in the next line: uox it in ed ytyn B 
uoxit medytin Cors. Compare also notes on 66 and 265. 
My suggestion removes both the difficulty and the 
absurdity. iam is purely temporal; the picture of Medea 
before her crime is contrasted with that of the Dauliades 
after they had killed Itys, when their tragedy is consum- 
mated by their transformation. Such an event is styled 
clades several times by Ovid, and the same term is used 
to describe Scylla’s transformation in Cirzs 89. I would 
restore it also in Czrzs 197 thus: 


195 gaudete o celeres, subnisae nubibus altis, 

quae mare, quae uirides siluas lucosque sonantis 
197 incolitis, gaudete nec ulla clade uolucres, 
uosque adeo humanos mutatae corporis artus, 
uos 0 crudeli fatorum lege, puellae 
Dauliades, gaudete. 
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The poet apostrophizes the real bicds, in whose history 
no tragedy (clades) had occurred. Then he addresses the 
birds who had once been human beings, but had lost 
their human shape owing to some awful act or event. 
For nec ulla = nulla, compare 1. 270 cui Parcae tribuere 
nec ullo uulnere laedi, and see Munro’s note on Lucr. 2, 23. 
uagae laudate (codd.) was due primarily to reading laclade 
as ladade. The copyist may have been thinking of the 
Psalmist (148, 10) audate Dominum ... bestiae et uniuersa 
pecora; serpentes et wolucres pennatae. 

The Gnat approaches Elysium : 


260 Elysium delatus, agor lustrandus ad undam. 
obuia Persephone comites heroidas urget 
aduersas praeferre faces. Alcestis ab omni 
inuiolata uacat cura, quod saeua maritam 
in Chalcodoniis Admeti cura morata est. 
ecce Ithaci coniunx per dedecus Icariotis 
femineum concepta decus manet, et procul illam 
turba ferox iuuenum telis confixa procorum. 


260 Elysiam tranandus agor delatus ad undam codd. 
Elysia unda is strange, but tranandus is a saying so hard 
that only Leo makes a serious attempt to defend it. 
I believe that we have here the handiwork of the corrector 
who gave us 324 Hectora lustrauit uictor de corpore 
Troiam for Hector lustrauit deuicto corpore Troiam, 
357 fluctuat omnis in equoreo naufragia luctu for omnis 
in aequoreo fluitat iam naufraga fluctu, 366 legitime 
cessit cui facta for cui cessit Lydi timefacta. The text on 
which he worked may have already suffered from a trans- 
position such as copyists make in order to obtain what 
Havet would call a more banal arrangement, agor being 
placed before ad undam, thus: Elysium delatus lustrandus 
agor ad undam. In this way trandus might arise and be 
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corrected to tranandus. But there are other ways in which 
the evil might come.! On passing from Tartarus to the 
holy precincts of Elysium, the Gnat desires to purify 
himself. The ceremony may be reminiscent of the Mys- 
teries, when the epoptes passed from the darkness into the 
dazzling light of the Revelation. So, too, Aeneas purifies 
himself before he enters Elysium (Aex. 6, 635 sgq.). In 
262-266 we have those contrasts in which our author 
delights, with achiastic arrangement: Alcestis in Elysium 
enjoys freedom from care, because the cares of love vexed 
her cruelly when she was a married woman in Thessaly, 
while Penelope, defamed before her birth, has eternal fame 
to-day. I feel the force of Prof. Housman’s objection 
regarding in Chalcodoniis—that a local background is 
not required in a description of Alcestis’ death. But her 
present bliss is contrasted, not with her death, but with 
the love that made her willing to die. Insomuch as there 
is a local background (Elysium) for her present “ securitas,” 
in Chalcodoniis is required as a local background for her 
previous state, and this point makes maritam (mariti cod.) 
in my opinion necessary. Besides, mariti together with 
Admeti seems otiose, and morata est seems to demand an 
accusative.’ In 265 semper decus (codd.) is the result of a 
haplographic error. semper may be simply a correction, 


}lustrandus, for example, might mean “occupy”, ‘‘interest’’ (as in 
have been written compendiously Hor. ef. I 13,17). In the Czlex the 
(I’trandus). Thus, in Ov. fast. 3, 165, meaning may be that her fierce passion 
D has, owing to this mode of writing, engrossed Alcestis’ heart, and that she 
*tto for lustro. Dis s. xu1/xi11, butthis was a slave of love. This is somewhat 
compendium is old, and is often used _ similar to Prop. I 1, 35 sua quemque 
irregularly. moretur/ cura neque assueto mutet 

2 Compare Prop. 18, 1 nec te mea amore locum. We may compare also 








cura moratur (quoted by Prof. Hous- 
man); also Ov. avs 1, 301 it comes 
armentis nec ituram cura moratur / con- 
iugis. moratur is a little unusual. 
Used affirmatively morari seems to 


Hor. ef. I 14, 6 me Lamiae pietas et 
cura moratur, if Lamiae pietas et cura 
= Lamiae pii cura ‘my love for the 
tender-hearted Lamia.”’ 
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metri gratia, of per, or it may be due to the lost de, written 
sup. lin., and transcribed as sé. The allusion is to the 
oracle received by Penelope’s parents before her birth— 


= y , , %> s * 
aiaxo¢ exeéet TepiBora kAgoy T &v yaarpt yvvalkwv, 


This ambiguous pronouncement so alarmed the parents 
that the infant was cast into the sea. Rescued by 
widgeons (mnvéXomec), She was in consequence named 
Penelope.! 

‘* Penelope, conceived to the shame of women, remains 
the pride of women.” femineum does double duty, like 
yuvakeov in the original, Our author is almost trans- 
lating. 266 et procul illam 2B illa Vat. Cors. With 
Prof. Housman I think that it is unlikely that illa would 
have been altered into illam, and a verb like fugit or pauet 
seems required. I am inclined to think that ferox has 
ousted fugit. 


283  laventis biiugis etiam per sidera Luna 

3 
pressit equos ; aestus currentis, menstrua uirgo, 
auditura lyram tenuisti nocte relicta. 


283 luna B. lunae Cors., Vat. 284 et tu codd., edd. 
aestus (estus) serps. 

If we read lunae we make Orpheus subject of pressit, 
but the expression pressit is appropriate only for the act 
of a driver. Ribbeck’s suggestion, that luna is a gloss 
(derived from georg. 1. 353), and that we should read 
Phoebus, cannot stand against “ dzzugis equos”’ ; the Sun’s 
car had four horses. Markland’s “ nocte relecta” and 
Leo’s “cupientes” are idle imaginings, and do not touch 
the real difficulty, the improbability, if not impossibility, 
of calling on equos to give sense to “currentis.” And, 
whether we read luna or lunae, we have bathos, We expect 


1 For references, see Roscher, vol, iii, p. 1906. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX. G 
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a climax in the second sentence ; we get a stammered repe- 
tition, with nocte relicta added as an afterthought. 

That the moon controlled the tides was known to the 
Romans,! and reference to this phenomenon is found in 
Latin poetry. It is thus that Servius explains g. 2,479, qua 
ui maria alta tumescant, obicibus ruptis rursumque in ipsa 
residant. He cites Lucan, 1, 413; an sidere mota secundo 
Tethyos unda uagae lunaribus aestuet horis. Orpheus 
had himself stopped the flow of the rivers ; the Moon per- 
forms the same marvel for the sea. ‘The Moon checked 
her horses twain as they moved amid the stars; Month- 
Maiden, thou didst stay the flowing tides, leaving the sky 
to hear that lyre.” 


From the episode of Orpheus and Eurydice the Gnat 
passes to the host of dead heroes. They form two groups, 
taken from the Epic Cycle (296-357) and from the History 
of Rome (358-371). The Epic panel opens with a great 
picture—the Battle by the Ships—drawn from the Iliad. 
To this are attached three small sketches, the Deaths of 
Hector, Achilles, and Ajax. Then comes what I called 
above the Tabula Odyssea. The picture of the disastrous 
Return of the Greek Fleet is introduced by a reflection on 
the mutability of human fortune, suggested by the figure 
of Agamemnon. The author, as I pointed out, violates the 
laws of literary composition. Frequently the Gnat speaks 
as if he had seen, not the heroes themselves, but an 
illustrated edition of the Epic Cycle. Yet there is an 
attempt to construct a literary setting, particularly for the 
first picture, though this fact has been obscured by some 
commentators. The poet intended us to conceive the first 
theme, the Battle by the Ships, as a narrative told to Peleus 


1 quid de fretis aut marinis aestibus de div. 2, 14, 34; cp. de nat. deor. 2, 
plura dicam ? quorum accessus et re- 7, 19, and Pliny, #. 4. 2, 99, 212; 
cessus lunae motu gubernantur, Cic., Seneca, de prouid. 1, 4. 
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and Telamon. The introduction of an episode in the form 
of a narrative told in the Lower World is as old as Homer. 
It is thus that Odysseus tells the shade of Achilles of the 
deeds of Neoptolemus (A 506 sgqg.), and learns in turn 
from the shade of Agamemnon of the crimes of Clytem- 
nestra (A 405 sgg.) The dead Amphimedon tells the dead 
Agamemnon the story of Odysseus’ return and vengeance 
(w 120 sgg.). A similar literary device was likely to be 
utilized by Alexandrine poets.' I hold fast, therefore, to 
the iuuenis referens in lines 301, 302. But who is he? 
I do not believe that he is either Achilles or Ajax. Apart 
from other reasons, the suggestion of the mutilated text is 
that he was one who was intimately connected with the 
glories of the two younger Aeacidae, and only one person, 
Patroclus, was so distinguished. His part in the Battle 
by the Ships was inferior only to that of Ajax himself. He 
would be the most appropriate narrator of this event.? 

The narrative of the iuuenis does not end till 326, for 
acerba fremunt (325) can be said, I think, only of Peleus 
and Telamon. Contrasts are dear to our author, and the 
fremunt of 325 is contrasted apparently with the laetatus of 

22, which is resumptive of laetantur in 298. But this last 
line, as it stands at present, seems meaningless.’ laetatus 
in 322 is used of the fathers rejoicing in the prowess of 
their sons, and this points to a similar thought in 298. 
Heroes in the Under world are affected by the fortunes of 


1 Cp. Propertius, iv 7, 63-68, where Plésent, of. cit, p. 185. So, too, 


Andromede and Hypermestre are de- Heyne, Ellis, and others. Fairclough’s 


scribed as narrating their stories in 
the Lower World. 

2 Perhaps a hint was taken from 
O 393, where Patroclus apparently 
comforts the wounded Eurypylus by 
telling him tales: hero re kal roy érepme 
Adyots. 

3 «* Pélée et Télamon bénéficient de 
la situation privilégiée de leur pére’’— 


G2 





‘‘rejoice, care-free through their sire’s 
divinity,’ like Leo’s interpretation 
(** qui Aeaco patre utitur, iure suo apud 
inferos cura uacat ’’), follows Wagner's 
interpretation of ‘secura’’ = * free- 
ing from care.”? But “ securos latices 
et longa obliuia potant”’ is doubtful 
support for our passage. 
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their families ; they are especially interested in the troubles 
or successes of their sons. So ingrained was this belief 
in the Greek conscience that Aristotle is at pains to show 
that the felicity of the Good man cannot be seriously 
affected by the subsequent history of his house (eth. Nic. 
Icc. 10, 11) Agamemnon inquires anxiously after his 
son (A 457 sgg.). So does Achilles, and he rejoices when 
he hears of the gallant conduct of Neoptolemus: 


Wuyi) 8 rodwKeog Aiaxidao 
a > 
poira paxpa BiBmoa kar’ aopodeAOv Aginwva 
, \ e bp ” > 97 * 
yuBoobyn 6 of vidv Epnv apwelxerov civat. 


So, too, the spirit of Anchises follows the fortunes of 
Aeneas (Aen. 6, 690-694). Ovid is particularly instructive 
in his description of the apotheosis of Julius Caesar (mef/. 
15, 850 sgg.) : 


stella micat natique uidens bene facta fatetur 
esse suis maiora et wznct gaudet ab illo, 

b) 
sic magnus cedit titulis Agamemnonis Atreus, 
Aegea sic Theseus, sc Pelea uicit Achilles. 


The allusion in these lines is to the well-known prophecy 
that the son of Thetis would be greater than his sire. This 
prophecy is mentioned frequently in Greek and Latin 
literature.’ I think that it is to it that the allusion is in 
line 298. I suggested above (265, 266) that the author 
had almost translated a little-known prophecy regarding 
the birth of Penelope. He refers here to the prophecy 
regarding Achilles, and possibly, but not necessarily, to 


'T select two references: Ov. met. acta patris uincet maiorque uocabitur 
II. 221 sgg., namque senex Thetidi illo’”?; Ap. Rh. 4,800 S97. @Oé€us 
Proteus ‘‘dea’’dixerat “ undae,concipe, KxarédAetev dmwavta ws 54 To wémpwrat 
mater eris iuuenis, qui fortibus actis duelvova matpds éoio raida TeKeiv. 
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a similar prophecy regarding Ajax. Heracles visited 
Telamon before his son’s birth, and prayed that Zeus 
might send his host a son as stout as the Lion’s skin, and 
as brave as Heracles himself. Another version makes 
Heracles wrap the infant Ajax in the skin, and pray that 
he might be invulnerable. The legend may have taken 
a form in which the prayer of Heracles approximated 
closely to the prophecy of Themis (or Proteus).! There 
are other signs of a tendency to assimilate the legend of 
Ajax to that of Achilles. In any case, it was a fact that 
Ajax, like Achilles, was far greater than his father. 

I am inclined, therefore, to think that our author wrote 


Peleus namque et Telamonia uirtus 
praecessura patris laetantur nomina, quorum 
conubiis Venus et Virtus iniunxit honorem. 


“for Peleus and goodly Telamon take joy in heroes of 
renown, destined to outstrip their sires,” “p cesura” (so 
written and divided) would readily be corrupted into 
“DP secura”’. Confusion of numen and nomen is only too 
common in MSs. The construction of laetantur with the 
accusative occurs in 322. Nomina praecessura patris is 
hardly a case of brachylogy, as “ nomina” can be used 
for ‘heroes nobiles.” 

364. 1 am sorry that I cannot agree with those scholars 
who, following Heyne, attack bellis. A warrior expects, 
if he does not desire, to die in battle. He will protest 
against another form of death, especially drowning. It is 
against such an inglorious end (AevyaAdéog Oavaros) that 
Achilles protests (® 273-283).2. The prospect of drowning 


1 The prayer of Ajax for his son 
(Soph. Aj. 550) @ wai, yévowo marpds 
evtuxéotepos, Ta S'KAA’ Suora would 
in that case have a special significance. 

2 Compare Statius’ imitation 7%. 9, 
506-51¢. The same author has 


(9, 490) the contrast that occurs in the 
Culex: quid faciat bel/is obsessus et 
undis? The converse case, the death 
of a seaman in a land battle, occurs in 
Th. 7, 720-722. 
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makes Odysseus indulge in an outburst of self-pity, and 


envy of those who fell at Troy (e€ 300-312, and so 
Aeneas, Aen. I, 94-101). This sentiment occurs frequently 
in classical and other literature. I believe that the present 
line is another example. Moreover, the author loves 
contrasts, and he intended, probably, the contrast of bella 
and unda. Curtius, the young warrior, consecrate to, and 
equipped for, war, dies not by the sword, but by water; 
deuotum ée//7s consumpsit gurges in unda. 

379. In my note on line 57 I suggested that the author 
separated the verb from its case by a long qualifying 
phrase. A somewhat similar arrangement of words is, 
I think, the root of the trouble in 379. I would read 


cum mihi tu sis causa mali, nec conscius adsis, 
379 sic tolerabilibus, curis. 


sed codd., sic scripst, tolerabilibus Cors., tolerabilius B Vaz. 
“while you are the cause of my woe, and yet show no 
sympathy with my troubles, which, zf / had your sympathy 
(= sic), I could bear.” sic = si conscius adsis curis meis. 
Palaeographically the change is slight, as ¢ may have 
disappeared before ¢ and s¢ been ‘read as s,. 

There are, perhaps, other examples of corruptions 
arising from unusual arrangement. Line go is an old 
crux. The solution may be 


89 illi dulcis adest requies et pura uoluptas, 
libera simplicius curis. 


simplicius serzpsz, simplicibus codd.! “ His sleep is pleasant 
and pure his joy, artlessly free from cares.” Above the 
poet has been insisting on the artificial life and pleasures 
of the rich man, The goatherd’s pleasure is not purchased 


1 duplicibus £//is supplicibus Behot. implacidis wel liberat  implicitum 
liberaque, implicitus curis huc Pontan. Schrader uindicibus Wakefield libera 
ab implicitis Heins, sollicitis we/liberat — simplicitas curis hunc eximit Wagner. 
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by war or trade. He does not require the luxuries of 
civilization in order to free himself from cares, His 
pleasure is natural (frank), simpliciore modo a curis 
liberata. To change simplicius to simplicibus would be 
an irresistible temptation to the ordinary copyist.! 
Another case is, perhaps, 340, where I would suggest 


339 illa uices hominum testata est copia quondam 
ne quisquam propior, fortunae munere, diuos 
iret ineuectus Caeium super. 


ne quisquam Vaz., nec quicquam Cors., neque B, propriae 
codd., propior scrtpsz, diues B Cors., diuos Voss, (et Pat. ?). 
This is one of the places where the Vaticanus surpasses 
the oldest MS. I do not know, however, whether it reads 
diuos with the Vossianus, its grandchild. diues was a 
secondary fault arising out of the original blunder, which 
resembles that in the two previous examples, the assimila- 
tion of the cases of neighbouring words. This is a very 
common type of corruption. diuos, unsupported by propior, 
became diues ; perhaps the change was suggested by for- 
tunae munere. Propior and proximus are not uncommonly 
constructed with the accusative: see Kiihner, Il, p. 316, n.5. 
To his examples (from Plautus, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, 
Hirtius, Livy) add Grattius, cyz. 96 deus ille an proxima 
diuos mens fuit. 


1 Draeger (I, p. 131) seems hardly 
correct in stating that the non-intensi- 
fying qualification of the adjective by 
the adverb is postclassical, Is there 
any real difference between Horace’s 
turpiter ater, hirtus, leuius miser, not 


to speak of splendide mendax or . 


humane commoda, and Seneca’s felici- 
ter iners, fortiter miser, &c., &c.? 
Kiihner (II, p. 794) takes a more 
reasonable view. He gives a wide range 


of examples, of which I select two where 
the comparative appears: Cic. de or. 
3, 184 oratio non adstricte sed remissius 
numerosa, Sen. ep. 115, 8 nos circa 
tabulas et statuas insanimus, carius 
inepti. The best exposition of the 
idiom is, perhaps, that of Nagelsbach 
(Styl7., p. 279). In spite of Henry 
and recent editors, I still incline to 
suppliciter tristes in Aen, 1. 481. 


E. H. ALTON. 
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RISH literature of all periods is rich in proverbs and 
dark sayings; they are scattered here and there 
through the older prose romances, and rhymed in innu- 
merable epigrammatic stanzas. There are also long com- 
positions which are wholly of this didactic character. 
Some of these are of Christian origin, for example, the 
Abgitir Chrdbatd, or “ Alphabet of Piety”: others, such as 
the “ Teachings of Cormac,” may be framed on Biblical 
models (Proverbs of Solomon); but the ‘‘ Testament of 
Morann,” which is perhaps the oldest, certainly the most 
archaic in form of all such pieces, is a genuinely native 
production. 

The excellent edition which Thurneysen has published 
in the eleventh volume of the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie makes it possible for the first time to study 
this difficult text with all the assistance to be gained by a 
full collation of manuscripts, and by a collection of all 
materials which throw any light on Morann, the reputed 
author of these precepts, and on Feradach Finnfechtnach, 
for whose benefit they are uttered. 

The Testament is written in Old Irish, somewhat earlier 
perhaps than the Milan glosses, but in style and syntax 
quite unlike the ordinary prose of the period. By its 
symmetrical and rhythmic construction, and its constant 
use of alliteration, it is nearer to the older unrhymed 
poetry. The author takes especial delight in that form of 
tmesis, characteristic of the older poets, by which one or 
more words may be introduced between a preposition and 
the verb with which it is compounded. He also affects 
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paratactic constructions, avoiding the use of conjunc- 
tions, The natural consequence of this archaic manner is 
that the scribes of the surviving manuscripts which contain 
the Testament have been mystified, and the texts exhibit 
all sorts of puzzling variants. What is worse, one of the 
three redactions (Thurneysen’s B) is apparently an attempt 
to render still more cryptic what was already sufficiently 
obscure. The modern editor has abandoned the attempt 
to reduce this version to an intelligible form; but he has 
succeeded in constructing a text of the redaction repre- 
sented by the Yellow Book of Lecan and a few other 
manuscripts, which is certainly difficult, but yields for the 
most part a quite satisfactory sense, in spite of its oracu- 
lar style. It is, in fact, very carefully composed, and, 
if some passages still present difficulties, it is either 
because the text needs correcting, or because our inter- 
pretation is at fault. 

I venture to offer suggestions as to a few passages 
where Thurneysen’s readings or renderings seem open to 
criticism, ‘They relate to the A-text, printed in ZCP xi. 
80, seq. 

§ 2. Gor intech ara folmatder co Feradach F. F. fdsatg 
firinnt fir forbor flatha férg. 

Thurneysen renders the last four words “wahrer 
Dienstmann eines scharfsichtigen Firsten,” identifying 
forbor with the compound /ord-fher, which he supposes to 
be a misspelling of /or/er. But this is most improbable. 
It is incredible that /orfer would become /ordor, even if we 
admit Thurneysen’s doubtful doctrine that sdénbor, dechen- 
bor, &c., are compounds of fer. And forbh-fher is naturally 
to be explained as a compound of /ord (foirb?), “land,” 
like /orb-ddine, Metr. Dinds. iii. 432. For the simplex 
fotrb see, eg. Cath. M. Ratha (ed. O’Donovan), p. 50; 
Lismore Lives, index; Metr. Dinds. iii. 20, line 255. It is 
plainly akin to forda, “land,” properly “ heritage,” in Old 
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Irish orbe: see Windisch, s. v. The forb-fer, or forb-duine, 
is the cultivating tenant, adscriptus glebae, and in an early 
document the word would be written ovdfer, and is there- 
fore excluded here by the alliteration. I believe that /urdor 
contains the same stem as /ofor, which Pedersen refers to 
a stem cognate with drenn- (seen in bruinnim, doeprannat), 
the radical significance being “ gush.”” Another parallel 
form is combor, “confluence.” Thus fordor would mean 
“overflow,” and we may understand it as referring to 
Feradach, fdsarg firinnt and flatha fétg being both depen- 
dent genitives: Feradach is “the clear spring of truth of 
legal lore, a sagacious prince.” With //r-forbor we may 
compare the modern /fior-thobar, flor-uisge. 

From /oréor is, perhaps, derived the adjective /ordarach, 
“liberal, abundant,” for which see Stokes’ indices to Irische 
Texte, vol. iv, and Lismore Lives, also BB 399a, 46. It is 
not to be confounded with /orbartach, “ grown-up,” “ over- 
grown,” &c., and has nothing to do with forberim. 

§ 3. Fo buan bith-suthain sir fir flathemon stiithé cluines. 

Thurneysen takes /é and sir to be adjectives, and trans- 
lates: “Gut, dauerhaft, bestandig is die Gerechtigkeit des 
Herrschers,” &c. But, if we had to do with a string of 
adjectives, we should expect, in place of sév, some allitera- 
tive word. I suggest that this is another case of the 
verbal tmesis which is so characteristic of this composi- 
tion, and would read /o-buan-bith-suthain-sir. The verb 
Josivim seems to have developed along two lines of 
meaning—(1) “I seek for, hanker after”: the verbal noun 
fur is found in this sense in the compound 4d7¢h-fiir in 
Mon. Tall., pp. 134, 21, and 136, 31 (d¢¢hzir) ; perhaps also 
p. 146, 28 (dt¢hdur). (2) “I seek out, get ready, prepare”’: 
Suir cech réta, Ir. Text. ii. 1, 40 (line 1272), We may trans- 
late here: “ The justice of a prince who hearkens to sages 
procures imperishable good.” 
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§ 17. ls tre fhir flathemon cach th)lachta dianime, dech 
ma rémnaiter co ndath-li stila segaiter. 

All the Mss. have dech, but Thurneysen prints déch 
(= dg, “ because”), and renders: “ Durch die Gerechtigkeit 
des Herrschers ist Makellosigkeit aller Gewander : denn 
wenn sie gefarbt werden, werden sie mit dem Farbenglanz 
des Auges erstrebt”; and adds the explanation that this 
means “man will dass die Gewander glanzen wie das 
Auge.” He seems to have overlooked the entry under 
dech C in Marstrander’s Dictionary Fasciculus, where the 
editor compares two other examples of dech mo- followed 
by a verb. Whether Marstrander is right or not in ex- 
plaining the mo- as = mad- (in mad-génair, &c.), these 
examples make it clear that dech has here nothing to do 
with dég, “ because,” neither is ma- (mo-) to be identified 
with ma, ‘ if.” 

Instead of segar/er two out of four MSS, have s@gaiter, 
which points to ségaz/er as the true reading. This verb is 
found, I think,in Saltair na Rann, 459, ségéazt slézg, though 
the quantity of the @ is not marked. It answers to the 
adjective ségda, “ beautiful.” For the phrase co ndath-li 
suila compare Ir, Text. i, 132, 2s stila lin ar sluag, “ bright 
as the eye is the number of our hosts.” I should translate: 
‘To the prince’s uprightness is due the spotless hue of all 
raiment, that is best dyed, [and] adorned with the eye’s 
bright lustre.” We should perhaps read cacha tlachta, which 
would give a plural antecedent to rémnazter : dianime would 
then be a predicative adjective. 

§ 24. Zs tre fir flathemon fogaib cach dan mochta inna 
suidiu tarna saethur co fathaib fiss fri forcital féthamail. 

Three MSS. have mochta, one mbochta; the B-recension 
has mochtaide. Thurneysen, however, reads mochfo, which 
he interprets as acc. pl. of mochtad, and construes as object 
of fogaié. But the plural is quite out of place, and I know 
of no authority for the existence of mochfad, “ honouring,” 
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except O’Reilly. The adjective mochta(e) is, however, well 
established, and we get a better sense by regarding fiss as 
object of fogaizh. We may then render: “ Through the 
prince’s uprightness every honoured art, resting in its 
seat after labour, gains lore and skill to utter polished 
poetry.” We must distinguish /d/ha, the subject-matter, 
jiss, the poet’s skill in technique, and forcita/, the actual 
deliverance of poetry. The adjective féthamaz/ is not simply 
“friedlich,” but ‘polished,’ denoting the smooth finish 
(féth) of a work of art. The concrete use of dév is unusual, 
especially in conjunction with imna suzdiu, and perhaps 
dam, the reading of LL 293, is right. Cf., however, Laws 
iv. 332, 1, where déu denotes the members of a profession. 

§ 26. Ls tre fir flathemon teora bldi biirig im cach n-denach 
zmma-corstetar cluicht co mbiltb, co mbiadatb, co stnatb bldithib : 
Bléi mescae im cach n-oenach, Ala blai dunaid ... Blai Tige 
motr Midchuardda, &e. 

The text of LL 293 omits zm cach n-oenach to blaithib, 
and I think that the words zm cach n-denach (if not the 
whole clause) are a later addition, since they are repeated 
immediately after to distinguish one of the three d/dz 
buirig. ‘Thurneysen prints m/dithib, which is the correct 
Old Irish form, but this spoils the alliteration, which is 
obviously intentional, bi/b . . . btiadaib . . . bldithib. So 
I am disposed to think that the whole clause is late. 
Thurneysen alters -cozs/etar (Old Irish -coz¢setar) to -costatar 
without sufficient reason. 

§ 33. Abbair fris, né assu athchuingid tnna flatha oldds 
a imdidnad, nt assu a thuarcon cldds a tmchomeét. 

Thurneysen doubtfully renders: “ Sag ihm, es sei nicht 
leichter Bitten an den [iirsten zu bringen als fiir ihn 
einzutreten, nicht leichter ihn zu zerschmettern als ihn zu 
schiitzen.” But, as he himself admits, this is altogether out 
of keeping with the general tone of the ‘“ Testament,” and 
it is difficult to imagine an Irish széz, however privileged, 
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addressing a king in such terms, Why should we not 
regard the genitives as subjective, and interpret: “ Tell 
him it is no easier for the prince to demand (gifts) than to 

_ excuse them, no easier for him to smite than to save”? 
The word athchungid is used of the importunacy of Athirne, 
Metr. Dinds, iii. 340, 40, and would serve equally well for 
a rapacious prince, Its opposite is zmdfdnad, which means 
“ oranting release or exemption” (ZCP, V 513). The bad 
ruler makes exorbitant demands on his people; the good 
ruler sometimes forgives their legal dues. 

§ 39. <Adbbair fris, dénad cach maith, ar is ¢ maith 
mathigdir cach. Cured cach fo mam fortcfa ara chinn, Ar 
asrenar fofia, ar is 6 ulcc fofenar olce. 

So Thurneysen, substituting /ofexar for the adfenar, or 
Jofechar, of the MSS. The general purport of the para- 
graph is unmistakable. The prince should do as he 
would be done by. ‘For it is by good that each is 
bettered”: ‘‘ for by evil is evil repaid.” The reading and 
interpretation of the second sentence are uncertain. LL 
294 has: Cured cach fb riam foricfa ara chind; the other 
three texts (disregarding ~, a late and composite MS.) 
read: Curad cach fo mam fo riam foricfa ara chinn, Thur- 
neysen regards fo rzam asa corrupt dittography of /o mdm, 
which has superseded the true reading in LL 294. His 
own reading, given above, is a combination of the 
variants. He understands it to mean “let him put under 
the yoke every one that he shall find in his way”—an 
exhortation which conflicts strangely with the context. 
Thurneysen’s explanation that “the yoke” means “the 
yoke of the good” evidently will not do. The Irish tem- 
perament does not easily recognize “ good” in that form. 
If we keep the reading which has most manuscript sup- 
port, we have to explain cuvad. It is unlikely that itis a 
corruption of so very common a word as cured. One might 
take it to be the imperfect of czivazm, “ I bind (a prisoner),”’ 
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and read (omitting the second fo): Cirad cach fo maim 
rtam, foricfa ara chinn, “he (who) once bound every one 
under a yoke shall find (it) waiting for him.” Evil is re- 
quited by evil. The omission of 20 would be inadmissible 
in ordinary prose, but is common enough in the older 
poetry, and the paratactic structure, as already remarked, 
is characteristic of this peculiar style. This interpretation 
is, however, open to the objection that symmetry demands 
a second imperative to balance dénad; so that I prefer the 
reading of LL 294, which may be rendered: “ Let him 
send every good thing before him; he shall find it waiting 
for him.” Good is repaid by good. It is hardly necessary 
to alter foricfa to faricfa. 

In the final clause I would again follow LL 294, which 
has Asrenar fofia (omitting ar), translating “ what is paid 
he shall requite.” For the omission of the subject cp. 
§ 40, gonas géntair, marnas mérthir, “he that slays shall be 
slain ; he that betrays shall be betrayed.” 

I may add two notes on the documents which Thurney- 
sen prints in illustration of the Testament. 

ZCP xi. 62, 1. Ba damradh deghbaile. Ba torcradh 
mismesa. Ba ecradh ser-charpatt. 

Obviously we should read echrad, corresponding to 
damrad, torcrad. 

ZCP xii. 273 (Birth of Morann). Ructha tri metc don 
Chairpri hisin 7 robddtdis lets fo chététr... In tres-mac rucad 
2. Alorand, rothrtall in cétna do dénam fris 2. a bédud. 

But if ¢hvee sons were drowned immediately, how did 
the third of them escape? And why vodddidis instead of 
robditea? Thurneysen renders: “ sie pflegten so fort von 
ihm ertrankt zu werden”; but then why not wobdztis: 
Read robdtded dias lets—two of them were drowned forth- 
with ; the third (Morann) he tried to drown, but it was 
saved by the king’s servants, who took the babe, and left 
it at the door of the blacksmith Maen, to see if he would 
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rear it, dis in lessatgfe in cerd é. Maen adopts the child, 
and years after King Cairpre, calling at the smith’s house 
for a drink, sees his son, not knowing whose he is. The 
boy climbs into the king’s lap, and the childless man’s 
heart is touched. Romainigther in gein, ar Catrpre; cdich 
tn mac-sa ? la osnaid méir do chur. This Thurneysen trans- 
lates: “Das Kind soll reich ausgestattet werden,” &c. 
(writing vomainigther, as if from mdin, “ wealth’’). But 
have we not here the verb maznigzm, which O’Davoren (ed. 
Stokes, 1241) explains as = lessaigim? The verbal noun 
maintugad is,in Laws iii. 22, distinguished from /esugad, 
the two words denoting apparently different forms of 
“maintenance.” At Laws v. 330, 15 and 19, maznzgther is 
translated ‘is preserved ” (“kept safe”), and this certainly 
seems the sense required by that context. In the light of 
this passage we must interpret Laws i. 272 y, cethrucme gach 
mairt muini(g)ther ¢ sléib (sic leg.), as meaning ‘‘a quarter 
of every carcase that is kept safe on a mountain.” I con- 
clude that in the text ZCP xii. 273 romainigther means 
“Jet him be kept safe, looked after.” 

There is a copy of Audacht Morainn not mentioned by 
Thurneysen in T.C.D., No. 1391, but it is merely a tran- 
script from R.I.A., 23 N 27 (Thurneysen’s 2). 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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THE SINGLE RULE OF THE ANTILOGISM AND 
SYLLOGISM. 


HE rules of the categorical syllogism may be 
expressed very concisely by the following Single 
Rule of the antilogism :—Ax antilogism ts valid tf, and only 
if, the number of universal propositions tt contains exceeds by 
tevo the number of abnormal distributions, 

An antilogism is here defined as a group of three 
formally inconsistent categorical propositions involving 
three terms or their contradictories. Thus the three pro- 
positions (“all y is 2; all is x; some y is not x”) form an 
antilogism ; and likewise “ (no y is 2; all z is not-%; all 
not-y is x”’). 

Since the three propositions or “factors” of an 
antilogism cannot be true together, it follows that every 
antilogism gives rise to three syllogisms, the premisses 
being any two of the factors, and the conclusion the 
contradictory of the remaining factor.! 

In the traditional treatment of the syllogism the contra- 
dictory not- xof a term % is not admitted along with x, and 
none of the recognized rules is binding unless this condi- 
tion is fulfilled; for example, the two negative premisses, 
“noy is z,noz is x,” yield the valid conclusion, ‘ some 
not-x is not-y.” In the single antilogistic rule above stated 
no such restriction need be imposed; x and not-x may 
both occur in the same syllogism, and they may be 
regarded as one term in different aspects, subject to the 
following law:—// a term x ts distributed, its contradictory 
not-x ts undistributed, and vice versa. The proof of this 


1 See Keynes’ Formal Logic, 4th ed. 
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follows from the well-known principle used to show that 
the predicate of O is distributed. 

It is further assumed that every term and its contra- 
dictory exist in the Universe of Discourse. 

Abnormal Distributions.—Each term in an antilogism 
occurs twice; if it is twice distributed or twice undistributed, 
its distribution is said to be “abnormal.” % and not-x 
may here be regarded collectively as a single term, and 
one is abnormally distributed, so is the other. 

The well-known symbolism, xAy, x/y, «Ey, xOy, will 
be used; thus xAy means “all x is y,” and so on. Contra- 
dictories will be denoted by accented letters ; thus x denotes 
not-x. 

Proof of the Single Rule.—The proof is partly enume- 
rative and not purely deductive. We are entitled to use 
any of the traditional rules of the syllogism, because our 
object is to show that as a matter of fact the Single Rule 
is sufficient and necessary. The rule implies that at least 
one factor of the antilogism is universal, and without loss 
of generality we may take this to be yAz. There are now 
only two types of valid antilogism, and they are repre- 
sented by 


(1) (yAz, zAx, yOx), and 
(2) (yAz, xE2, yAx). 


The first type corresponds to all those syllogisms in 
the mnemonic lines whose names do not contain the 
letter 2. They have unstrengthened premisses and un- 
weakenedconclusions. Thesecondtypeincludes those whose 
premisses are strengthened and whose names contain 4, 
as well as the unnamed syllogisms, which have weakened 
conclusions. All the syllogisms corresponding to type (1) 
can be reduced to each other, directly in some cases 


(¢.g., Cesare to Barbara), or indirectly in others (¢,g., Barbara 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX. H 
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to Datisi).1_ In such reductions obversion, simple con- 
version, and metathesis are used, but conversion er 
acctdens is avoided, and thus no term changes its distribu- 
tion and no proposition loses its quantity.. The same 
applies to the syllogisms corresponding to type (2). They 
are all reducible, e.g., to Darapti, Felapton or Bramantip, 
or any of the unnamed valid syllogisms with weakened 
conclusions. 

Now the Single Rule is plainly satisfied in antilogisms 
of types (1) and (2); hence it is necessary. In type (1) no 
term is distributed or undistributed more than once, and 
two factors are universal. In type(z2) y is twice distributed, 
and there are three universal factors. 

Next, the rule is sufficient, In showing this, a some- 
what different symbolism is convenient. We may express 
any universal proposition, whether affirmative or negative, 
as a denial of existence; thus yz=o means yEz. A parti- 
cular may be expressed as an assertion of existence; thus 
sx = 0, or “sx exists,” means z/x. From the Single Rule 
it follows that at least one factor is universal ; let this be 
yz=0o0. All types of antilogism (or syllogism) can be got 
by combining this with one of the four factors (or pre- 
misses) s¥ =0, 2” =0, 2 exists, 2’x exists. On seeking 
for the third factor in each of the four cases in accordance 
with the Single Rule, it will be found that the Rule is 
always a sufficient guide. 

It will be enough to show this for one case. Let the 
given factors be 


Here z is twice distributed, therefore by the Single Rule 
the third factor is universal. But the Rule implies that 
not more than one term is abnormally distributed. Hence 
the third factor must be a universal proposition, in which 


1 See Keynes, of. cit. 
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both x and y are undistributed. The only proposition 
satisfying this condition, as may be seen by enumeration, 
is 2’E£y’, or any proposition (such as y’Ax) which is 
deducible therefrom by obversion or simple conversion.' 
The third factor is, therefore, 


#¥ = 0. 


This valid antilogism corresponds to the traditionally 
valid syllogism, 


allzzsy’, allzisz’, .*. some x is 7’. 


The Single Rule is, perhaps, neater in its application 
to the antilogism than to the syllogism. 

For the syllogism it takes the form: The number of 
universal terms in the premisses, increased by one if the con- 
clusion is particular, exceeds by two the number of abnormal 
distributions. An abnormal distribution here means that 
an extreme has different distributions in premisses and 
conclusion, or that the middle term is twice distributed or 
twice undistributed. 

The Rule, besides being very concise, has the advan- 
tage of enabling us to produce mechanically a correct 
conclusion in cases not permitted by the traditional rules. 
For example, the syllogisms yz, zEx .. x’/y’; and 
yA2, xAz .. «Ty ; cAy, Ax .. xOy; are valid, through 
breaking explicitly the rules against two negative pre- 
misses, undistributed middle, and illicit process. The 
explanation is to be found in the principle stated, that 
if a term is undistributed, its contradictory is distributed, 
and vice versa. 


1 The reader is to bear in mind, as stated, that if x’ is distributed, x is 
undistributed. 


REGINALD A, P. ROGERS. 
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ANNA PERENNA AND MAMURIUS VETURIUS. 


do not propose to examine the many theories that 
have been advanced regarding Anna Perenna, but I 
wish to draw attention to two lines in Ovid’s description 
of her festa, of which he was clearly an eye-witness. His 
description (fast. 3, 523 sqq.) is as follows :— 


, 
Idibus est Annae festum geniale Perennae, 
haud procul a ripis, aduena Thybri, tuis. 
plebs uenit ac uirides passim disiecta per herbas 
potat, et accumbit cum pare quisque sua. 
sub Ioue pars durat, pauci tentoria ponunt, 
sunt quibus e ramis frondea facta casa est, 
pars ubi pro rigidis calamos statuere columnis, 
desuper extentas imposuere togas. 
sole tamen uinoque calent annosque precantur 
quot sumant cyathos, ad numerumque bibunt. 
inuenies illic qui Nestoris ebibat annos, 
quae sit per calices facta Sibylla suos. 
illic et cantant quicquid didicere theatris, 
et iactant faciles ad sua uerba manus 
et ducunt posito duras cratere choreas, ‘ 
cultaque diffusus saltat amica comis. | 
cum redeunt, titubant et sunt spectacula uulgi 
et fortunatos obuia turba uocat. 
occurrit nuper—uisa est mihi digna relatu— 
pompa: senem potum pota trahebat anus. 
quae tamen haec dea sit, etc. | 


Dr. Warde Fowler paraphrases lines 539-542 thus: 
“ The result of these performances was naturally that they 
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returned home in a state of intoxication, which roused the 
mirth of the bystanders. Ovid adds that he had himself 
met them so returning, and had seen an old woman 
pulling along an old man, both of them intoxicated.” And 
all commentators give a similar interpretation. But if it 
is correct, we are obliged, with Heinsius and d’Orville, to 
postulate the loss of some lines, or to assume that Ovid 
left the passage unfinished. The emphatic manner in 
which the old drunken couple are introduced seems point- 
less unless Ovid intended the incident to be a peg on 
which he might hang a further story, or some airov.! But 
it is hard to see what this story or airy might be. He 
gives below all the stories, some at considerable length, 
connected with the goddess. I think we must relinquish 
the assumption of a lacuna due either to Ovid, or to 
accident, or to the prudery of a monkish copyist (so 
Burman). Nor can I agree with Peter, “die durch eine 
pathetische Einleitung erregte Erwartung wird durch den 
plétzlichen Abschluss in scherzhaften Weise getauscht, 
ein dmpooddxntov.” We should not have to go to such 
lengths to find the meaning of a writer whose jokes as a 
rule are clear-cut and obvious. The difficulty is, in my 
opinion, created by our failure to remember that the 
leading thought in Ovid’s mind is of Anna Perenna. He 
is describing her /esfa: when, therefore, he mentions a 
pompa, he means not a pompa, but ¢e pompa, the proces- 
sion of Anna Perenna. “I met,’ hesays, “the procession 
recently—it seemed worth mentioning—a drunken old 
woman was dragging along a drunken old man.”* He 
wants to describe the pompa Annae Perennae. He does 
so in five words. Then he proceeds almost in the same 

1 It is for such a purpose that similar 2 There is not, I think, any reason 
incidents are mentioned, for example, for regarding 541 sq. as an elaboration 
the meeting with the flamen Quirinalis of 539 sq., and assuming that the 


(4, 905 sqq.), and with the barefooted pompa was returning. 
matron (6, 395 sqq.). 
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breath to give the aima of the goddess and of her rites. 
The transition from the procession to the aitia seems so 
abrupt only because we are determined to dissociate the 
leading figure of the procession from the “haec dea” in 
line 543. We refuse to accept Ovid’s description of Anna 
Perenna as she appeared at her own festival. The “pota 
anus” is Anna Perenna herself, at least in effigy. 

The conclusion of a scholar who speaks with authority 
on Roman religion is that “all genuine Roman tradition 
seems to represent her [Anna Perenna] as an old woman.”? 
That she is the drunken old woman whom Ovid saw seems 
to me to be indicated by a passage which derives from 
Verrius. We have, ef. Paul. 243. 





PETREIA uocabatur, 


quae pompam praecedens in 


coloniis aut municipiis imitabatur anum ebriam, ab agri 
uitio, scilicet petris, appellata. 


1 Anna Perenna does not belong to 
the Numan calendar, but there is little 
doubt that her festival is of extreme 
antiquity. Its character was deter- 
mined by popular tradition rather than 
by the college of pontifices. Proces- 
sions in which figures of deities were 
exhibited were frequent in Roman 
religion. But the procession in honour 
of Anna Perenna was of a coarser 
type. It could only be styled a pompa 
by courtesy. In fact, grossness and 
disorder were marks of the rites which 
do not belong to the Fasti: see Warde 
Fowler, Rel. Exp., p. 105. If the 
pompa circensis, directly controlled by 
officers of the state religion, could admit 
grotesque figures like the Manducus 
and Citeria, we need not expect any 
great decorum in the rites of the Ides 
of March, when the popular taste was 
more or less unchecked by any disci- 
pline. Ovid mentions the indecency in 
the language used on that occasion 
75 sq.). The representation of Anna 





Perenna as a jolly Old Woman would 
be quite congenial to the Roman 
temperament. It would also be a fixed 
type, such as they loved. The Atellan 
farces had Pappus and Bucco, Maccus 
and Dossennus. Our own Punch and 
Judy are degenerate descendants of 
this family. The Old Woman with 
her necessary complement, the Old 
Man, was stereotyped by tradition, and 
it may be to such a couple that the 
allusion is in Terence, ec. 621; pos- 
tremo nos iam fabula sumus, Pamphile, 
** senex atque anus.”’ 

The flouting of the Old Man is one 
of those mimetic actions which are not 
uncommon in Roman rites. We have 
the beating of the slave girl on the 
Matralia, the mocking of the Old Man 
on the Ides of October. When the 
populace went out to the Campus Mar- 
tius on the Poplifugia, their actions and 
words were a simulation of fear. 

2 Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest., p. 48. 
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Verrius’ facts are, as a rule, more important than his 


? etymologies. Whatever be the derivation of pefreza, the 
° connotation of the term included the notion of old age. 
’ We have (Fest. 206) “ Petrones rustici fere dicuntur 
: propter uetustatem,’ where also petra is given as the 
; etymon. The allusion to “agri uitium” may contain a 

germ of truth, if it can be proved that Petreia was con- 
r nected in some way with the prosperity of the crops. But 
the pompa Petreiae throws great light on the pompa 
described by Ovid. It does not require any great stretch 


of imagination to see that Petreia may be an Italian 
sister of Anna Perenna. Nor is it, I think, an insuperable 
objection that Ovid mentions an ebrius senex by the side 
of an ebria anus. The important and popular female 
figure would completely eclipse the male figure, which 
owed its causa essendi to the former. I venture to think 
that Petreia had a male companion, whom we may call x, 
or Petro. That Anna had a male companion has been 
demonstrated from folklore by Usener. It is round this 
fact that Ovid’s story of the fooling of Mars is spun (675- 
694)... And Usener maintains that the name of this com- 
| panion was Mamurius Veturius. Lydus relates (de mens. 
4, 36) that on the Ides of March a man clad in goat-skins, 
called Mamurius, was led in a procession (jyero), and 
beaten with thin long rods. Usener, Wissowa, and others 
have assumed that Lydus is describing an event which 


» 





f 
| took place on the preceding day. Dr. Warde Fowler is 
inclined to accept the date given by Lydus.* He points 
out that the ceremony of the Argei took place on the /des 
1 petro meant originally, as Walde legend merely in the fact that the fes- 
\ says, “ alter, ungeschnittener Hamel’’: _ tival of Anna fell on the Ides of the 
r cp. Plaut., capt. 814. month of Mars (Rel. und Kult., p. 
| 2 italische Mythen, in Rh. Mus. 147). 
XXX., P. 209. 4 Rom, Fest., p. 48, n. 3; see also 


$I cannot think that Wissowa is Rel. Exp., p. 65, n. 6. 
right in finding the reason for this 
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of May. I think that it is not without significance that 
Lydus’ Mamurius resembles in some respects the Old Man 
who was the object of popular ill-treatment and mockery 
on the /des of October. But if my contention is correct, 
that is, if Ovid’s potus senex is the companion of Anna 
Perenna, it is extremely likely that at one time he bore the 
name of Mamurius, and that the date of his appearance 
was, as Lydus alleges, the Ides of March. Probably the 
name of the male character varied, owing to divergence in 
traditions, or speculations on the part of Roman anti- 
quarians.! To some he was Mars, to others he was 
Mamurius Veturius, whose name appeared in the carmen 
Saliare of the preceding day. But the type was fixed; it 
represented the useless and foolish Old Man? 


Compare the variety of opinion Year. At the Petronia the civil aus- 
regarding Anna Perenna herself. She _ picia were replaced by the auspicia 
is either (1) Dido’s sister, (2) the Old peremnia, which might in some way 
Woman of Bovillae, (3) Luna, (4) The- be regarded as due to ‘*amne perenne 
mis, or (5) Io. latens Anna Perenna.’’ The original 

? One is tempted to gofurther. The story may have been that Anna dis- 
legend which makes Anna Perenna appeared in this river. Naevius, or 
fling herself into the Numicius has whoever was interested in connecting 





given rise to much __ speculation. 
Klausen has gone so far as to assert 
that Anna Perenna was a water nymph. 
Usener (of. cit., p. 207) and Warde 
Fowler (Rom. Fest., p. 52) make the 
more plausible suggestion that this 
story grew out of some rite like that of 
the Argei. Could it have arisen in an 
attempt to explain the name of the 
Petronia amnis? When once specula- 
tion had interested itself in Anna 
Perenna, it was easy for one who 
recognized her likeness to, if not iden- 
tity with, Petreia to find a place in her 
legend for the Petronia, which ran 
through the field of Mars. Anna 
Perenna filled a réle which may be 
described as Luck-bringer for the New 


Anna with Aeneas, substituted the 
Numicius, becanse the Jatter river was 
already linked with the legend of 
Aeneas. On this point see E. Maass, 
Comment. Mythographica. Ind. Schol. 
Gryphisw., 1886-1887. In a similar 
fashion Ilia can disappear indifferently 
in the Tiber or the Anio. All this is, 
of course, mere speculation, and does 
not affect my main argument, that Ovid 
has given us a picture of Anna Perenna 
as well as of her festival, Anna of 
Bovillae (fast. 3,663 sqq.) may have 
been the local Petreia, The connexion 
of the Julian gens with the sacra of 
Bovillae may have drawn special atten- 
tion to the legends of that town. 


E. H. ALTON. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF GREEK ARITHMETIC. 


APYRUS No. 186 of the Papiri della Societa Italiana 
contains two arithmetical problems which have not 
been adequately dealt with by the editors. They say: 
* Poiché non sono conservati tutti i dati, non é possibile 
controllare la soluzione, secondo cui si avrebbero 8400 
spettatori al teatro, e 4860 artabe nel vaso.” It is, however, 
easy, in both cases, to reproduce the complete mathemati- 
cal calculation, although it may be impossible to restore 
with certainty the exact words. The text of the papyrus, 
which is assigned to the fourth century A.D., and is written 
in extremely bad Greek, is as follows :— 


Recio. 


déadpov 7O pev avw [ 
7, To d@ katw Babpov | — Ba- | 
Opwv px, edpetv roo{ ovs ? 
, . sg r 

Xwpyoer TO Géadpo! v 

5 civoes Td avw Bal pw 
Katw, Tourértiv 7 [ 
émi tas tav Babpwv pl x ? 
xXwpyjor TO Oéadpov Tw | 
my eri Tov Spoil wv 

10 oxXnpa troKxeta. 


(Figure.) 


Verso. 


|yvAodv, ob 1 Sudpetpos 
|BaOos mx’ X, cipetv 
|* xwpyoe ta 1 THs dia- 
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[méerpov —Ja yi(vovrar) £8 rovrwv ot devo- 
15 [ wevoe Jun éxi 70 Babos wx d” 
‘|* ov y 8'y! dca ri eri tov 
a |repeds 7x’ xwpyoe Enpod 
]xwpyoe Enpod 6 Sw". 
( Figure.) 





These problems resemble very closely some of those in 
the mathematical papyrus of Akhmim (J. Baillet, J/ém. de 
la Misston Arch. Franc. au Catre, ix, 1892), from which we 
may make some inferences as to the way in which arith- 
metic was taught in Egyptian schools. It is, I think, 
quite certain that the Akhmim papyrus is the exercise- 
book of a schoolboy; it is a collection of disconnected 
problems, with no method in their arrangement, except 
that the earlier are somewhat easier than the later 
problems, as would be expected in a schoolboy’s book. 
The writer has also made mistakes in his work, which are 
not mere errors of calculation, but due to the application 
of wrong methods. A remarkable feature of this papyrus 
is the use of the word éuoiws to introduce the solution and 
often some of the subsidiary steps. The writer was clearly 
working to a pattern, and we must suppose that, instead 
of learning general principles, he was taught a separate 
rule for each class of problems, and given a model example 
to copy: a method which, unfortunately, is only too 
common at the present day. Behind the solution of each 
of these Greek problems there lies a general formula, 
which we should now represent by algebraical symbols: 
by the Greeks it was probably expressed in words, accom- 
panied by a particular example. A student, having such 
an example before his eyes, when working out a similar 
problem with different numbers, might naturally introduce 
the several steps of his calculation by the word sépoiwe. 

The first problem is a good example of his procedure, 

















| 
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and is also instructive, because the result is wrong; if we 
can discover the source of the error, we shall learn a good 
deal about the methods of teaching Greek logistic. 


Aakkos oroyvAouv jv avw TepimeTpos TUXOV K 
} KdtTw Tepipetpos TvXGv 1B Babos rvxav sl 
dpoiws K Kat uB yi(vovrar) AB ro L trav AB yi(verar) ts Gpotws 
ts emi us yi(verar) ovs dpotws avs eri sl 
af , c > 
yi(verar) axéd pépioov As ds evar 
pss! un’ 


‘‘ There was a circular pit. Its upper perimeter was 20 cubits, 
its lower perimeter was 12 cubits, its depth 64 cubits (find its 
contents). Similarly 20 + 12 = 32; 4 of 32 = 16; similarly 16 x16 
= 256; similarly 256 x 63 = 1664; divide by 36, so that the result 


2. 39 


is 464 yy. 


The difficulty is the final division by 36. Baillet says: 
** Au lieu d’une division par 12, nous trouvons une division 
par 36, soit par un nombre 3 fois plus fort, Ou bienilya 
la une erreur grossiére, ou bien il y a un changement 
d’unité non annoncé, de méme que cela semble avoir lieu 
également dans le probléme 2.” The theory of a change 
of unit is ingenious, but, I think, untenable. It is true 
that not only in problem 2, where the result is multiplied 
by 3%, but also in problem 5, where the result is divided by 
27, there is a change of unit, a most important change, 
which will be discussed later; but for the present it is 
sufficient to remark that both 33 and 27 are perfect cubes, 
and therefore the change is in the linear unit. In this 
case we should have two units of volume in the ratio 3:1, 
and the corresponding linear units would be incommen- 
surable. We must have recourse to the alternative that 
there is a gross error; but I think that the source of this 
error can be determined, 
The general problem, of which this is a particular case, 
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may be stated in more modern language thus :—Find the 
volume of a frustum of a circular cone, given the perimeter 
(P) ofthe upper circle, the perimeter (f) of the lower circle, 
and the distance (d@) between them. It is known that 
sometimes, as in P, Ox. III. 470, the ancients erroneously 
substituted for this volume that of a cylinder of the same 
height standing on a base with a radius equal to half the 
sum of the given radii. The volume of such a cylinder is 


P 2a 
(- -£) “. If we take m = 3, the rule as stated to the 
40 


Gareek student would be :— 

Add the perimeters of the upper and lower circles; 
divide by 2; square the quotient; multiply by the height, 
and divide by 12. This is exactly what the writer of the 
papyrus has done, except that in the last step he has 
divided by 36 instead of 12. 

The true value of the volume of a cone was well known 
to the Greeks. Eudoxus is said to have been the first to 
discover the proof, but we now know that Archimedes in 
the "Epodog (see Hermes, vol. xlii, 1907, p. 245) ascribed 
much of the merit to Democritus, who first stated the 
theorem without proof. An accurate formula for the 
volume of a truncated cone, a xwvo¢g, kédAovpog, such as is 
considered in this problem, is given by Heron of Alexandria 
(Metrica, Ul. 9); but it is expressed in terms of the diameters 
instead of the perimeters of the bounding circles, and the 
value of 7 is taken as 34. In terms of the perimeters the 


volume is (?? + p* + Pp) a and the rule for calculating 
2m 


it would have been—Add together the squares of the 
perimeters and their product. Multiply by the height and 
divide by 36 (= 127). 

I think it is almost certain that the writer of the papyrus 
was given both rules, as alternatives, for problems of this 
kind, and that he in this case adopted the first rule, but in 


$ ——— 
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his last step employed the divisor belonging to the second 
rule. 

The second problem of the Akhmin papyrus is very 
simple, but of great importance, because a change of unit 
is introduced. It is to find the contents of a @Qnoavpi¢ 
Tetpaywvog measuring Io x 10 x 8 cubits. The three 
dimensions are multiplied together, giving 800 cubic 
cubits, and this product is then multiplied by 32. Baillet 
did not recognize that the symbol here used was that for 
artabae, but thought it stood for “J’unité,” probably 
because he wrongly interpreted the symbol for aroura 
supposing it to stand for artaba. But he guessed that 
the artaba was the measure intended, for he says, “ Cette 
mesure serait l’artabe, assimilée au pied cube.” 

In the second of the problems in the Italian papyrus 
the same multiplier is employed to reduce cubic cubits to 
artabae. ; 

Wilcken (Osér. 1, p. 752) has pointed out that we can 
deduce from this the important equation :— 


1 cubic ell = 32 artabae. 


We can go a step further than this, and assert that, at 
least theoretically, an artaba was the amount of dry 
produce contained in one cubic foot. Since 32 is the cube 
of 13, the linear unit must be } of a cubit; and, since a 
cubit is 14 feet, the linear unit is 1 foot. 

It is known that artabae of different sizes were used in 
Ptolemaic times. Wilcken (Osé¢r. I, p. 744) enumerates 
artabae of 40, 30, 29, 26, and 24 choenices. The existence 
of the first is proved by P. P. Il, 25, of the second by Rev. 
Pap. 30, 2. The third (P. Gren. I. 18, 19) was a private 
measure, which may have been intended to hold 30, but 
was found, when tested, to contain only 29 choenices: but 
the reading is doubtful, and Wilcken suggests (Archiv. U1, 


p. 123) that mpd¢ 7rd Ba(arAccov) x(aAxovv) should be read for 
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mpoc ro KOX; the fourth is also doubtful, depending, as it 
does, upon an uncertain reading of a single ostracon. We 
are thus left with three artabae of 4o, 30, and 24 choenices. 
It is certain (see P. P. m1. App. and P. Lille 1) that xaubia 
and aotlia were generally measured by the double royal 
cubit; but, in one instance (P. P. Ill, p. 125) it was 
specially directed that the aoi/za were to be measured rwr 
rptsxawdexaTaXaotwt petpwt. Hence we have three different 
linear measures, proportional to 14, 13, and 12, employed 
for calculating volumes. If the variation in the size of the 
artaba depended upon this variation in the linear unit, we 
should expect to find three artabae proportional to the 
cubes of these numbers: that is, in the proportion 
2744 : 2197 : 1728, which is equivalent to 381 : 30°5 : 24. 
This is so close to the ratios of the known artabae 40 : 30: 24, 
that there can be little doubt that the variation in the size 
of the artaba was due to the difference in the linear feet 
by which the vessels were measured. 

The fifth problem is interesting because it is another 
example of the application of a wrong method, and 
because it contains another and different unit of capacity. 
The problem is:—Given a rectangular channel (é&dpvé 
tetpdyovoc), length 20 cubits, breadth 8 cubits, and depth 
3q cubits, to find its contents. He should have multiplied 
together the three linear dimensions; but, instead of doing 
SO, Says :—6polws k kal n yiyverae Kn, TO L rev Ky yiyverac &, 
tO Emi 10 yiyveran page, pag emt yLO’ yiyvera Wrs pep. KZ, d¢ eivar 
«fc. + Similarly 20 + 8 = 28; $ of 28 = 14; 14? = 196; 
196 x 33 = 7353 divide by 27, so that the result is 274 + 54.” 
P+hp 





Thus he uses the formula ( ) d, as in the first problem 


following a model intended for a different class of question. 
But the most important point is that the result in cubic 
cubits is divided by 27. This implies a unit of volume 
measured by a cube with a side of 3 cubits: can it be 





Ee re = mem sm ee ae eS etn 
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identified? It should be observed that the problem 
relates to a dwpvé, and the answer is the amount of earth 
or sand excavated. In Ptolemaic times the unit of 
volume used in measuring such excavations was an aoz/ion, 
and the same volume of material used in building or 
constructing embankments was called maubion. In the 
appendix to Petrie Papyri m1 I proved that an aozlton is 
a volume equal to the cube whose side is a royal double 
cubit. There was at that time no evidence to determine 
the size of a maubton; but subsequently Lille Pap. I fur- 
nished proof that its volume was equal to that of the 
aotlion. Naubta and aozlia were in Ptolemaic times of the 
same volume, containing 8 cubic royal cubits, But in 
Roman times the standard was changed, and the naudion 
was a cube whose side measured a EvAow (Ox. P. iv. 669). 
There were, according to the same papyrus, two Eda, a 
BaoiAxdv of 3 cubits, and another of 2} cubits: the volume 
of a maubion measured by the former would be 27 cubic 
cubits. Hence, having obtained the volume in cubits, the 
number of xaubza (or aotlia) is determined by division 
by 27. 

We may now return to the Italian problems, and 
discuss the general formulae of which they are particular 
examples. The first is to find the number of spectators in 
a theatre, given the number of seats in the top and bottom 
rows, and the number of rows. It is assumed that the 
increase in the number of seats in the rows is uniform 
from bottom to top. It is easy to construct the general 
solution: let x be the number of seats in the top row, y 
the number in the bottom row, 2 the number of rows. 
Then if a be the average increase in the number of seats 
ineachrow x=y+(2-1)a, and the total number of 
seats will be 


~~ 


2 


N= 


wv | 


{29 + (n- 1) al : 
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eliminating a, we get 


N=- (x+y). 


nis 


Hence the general rule: add together the number of seats 
in the top and bottom rows; multiply by the number of 
rows, and divide the result by 2. 

If we know any three of the quantities in the equation 


nu 
N=-(*+9); 
we can determine the fourth. Here x = 80, 2 = 120, 
N = 8,400, and we find that y = 60. 
Hence we may restore the text with certainty as to the 
meaning, but hesitation as to the exact words. 


Séadpov. 71d pév avw [Babpov ywpet 
a, 70 dé katw Bapov [| £, dvrwv Ba- 
Opwv pk edpeiv rdo[ ovs avOpwrous 
xwpyoe To Oéadpo[v. 


aivOes ta avw Babl pov Kai 7d 


wn 


; , Ye 
Katw, tovreotiv 7 [Kal € / py. 


a 
éxi ras tov Babpwr p[« / M,sw. rovtwv 
xopyoer Td Oéadpov tw [ juuorv, Tovrértiv 
Bo Ae eg e Bud ‘ 
mv. émi rev Spotl wv tpoBAnpatwv 7d 
10 CXHMA UroKerTat. 


‘‘A theatre. The top row has 80 seats, the lowest has 60; if 
there are 120 rows, find how many spectators the theatre will 
contain. Add the top row and the lowest row, that is 80 and 60; 
the sum is 140; multiply by 120, the number of rows; result 
16,800. The theatre will contain half of this, that is 8,400. The 
figure for similar problems is given below.” 


I suppose the rw of 1. 5 and the rw of 1. 8 to be mistakes 
for ro. In 1. 7 é@irag would be éwira in ordinary Greek. 
The second is an example of the general problem to 





~ 


ny nnn 





Oo 
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find the number of artabae contained in a cylindrical 
receptacle of given diameter and depth. The volume of a 


cylinder of diameter @ and depth % is a If we take 


mr = 3, we get the rule: Square the diameter, take 3 of the 
result, then multiply by the depth. This is the volume 
in cubic cubits. ‘To find the contents in artabae, multiply 
by 32, the number of artabae in a cubic cubit. 

We can now reconstruct the text. The first problem 
in the Akhmim papyrus begins with the words Aaxxoc 
stovyvAvvy, and here we have |yvAovy; we may presume, 
the Greek being equally bad in both papyri, that the 


beginning was [Aaxxog atpoy }yvAvur. 


[AdxKxos orpoy jyvAodv, of 7) dudpetpos 
| rnx( av) H 7o be | Babos rnx(ayv) A, ebpeiv 
[wovas dptdBas | xwpyoe. Ta i THs da- 

[ wérpov ed)’ éavut ja yi(verac) £6, TovTwY...... 
f | py, ext 76 BaBos 1x(Gv) A 
ew 4 $7 #8 
[yi(verac) ave ...].ov yon, State éxt tov 

r 6 o \repeds THX(vs) xwpyor Enpod 


regs ye ck eae ae ae 
Lo 0€ Aakxos | xwpyoe Eqpod 6 ows. 


‘*A circular pit, of which the diameter is 8 cubits and the depth 
30 cubits: to find how many artabae it will contain. Multiply the 
8 of the diameter by itself; result 64. Take ? of this; result 48. 
Multiply by the depth 30 cubits; result 1,440. Multiply by 33, 
because a cubic cubit contains so many artavae. The pit will 


contain 4,860 artabae.” 


In 1. 14 the editors read roérwy ot pevd | wevor, and say 
= of pawopevor. This cannot be right; such a word has no 
place in this context. What was written must have been 
one of the many ways in which “ three-quarters of this is 
48” could have been expressed in Greek, such as rovrwv 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XIX, I 
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Vv , ‘ , , a , 
tT) L xat 6, OF rotrwy ta tpla rérapta, OF TObTwWY aipere TO 


réraprov. 
In 1. 16 I suppose éa zi to be a mistake for ddr. 


The word Eypod in ll. 17 and 18 is not superfluous, 
because the sentence means “the amount of dry stuff a 
cubic cubit, or the receptacle, contains is so many artabae.” 
Such a vessel might contain wine or water, in which case 
the writer would have said ‘a cubic cubit contains so 


many metretae of fluid.” 


J. G. SMYLY, 





NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY OF 
KCCLESIASTES IN GREEK. 


Hk vocabulary of the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment requires much fuller treatment than the general 
Lexicon can accord to it, and even Schleusner and Wahl 
are by no means sufficient, owing to the new material which 
has come to light. Dr. A. H. M‘Neile has undertaken the 
heavy task of supplying a lexicon in English, covering the 
work of the Septuagint and other early translators. In 
attempting to assist him by collecting references I have 
found it expedient to carry out a suggestion of the late 
Dr. Swete. He advised that one or more books of the Old 
Testament should be selected for illustration from con- 
temporary Greek, on lines somewhat similar to those 
adopted by Drs. Moulton and Milligan in regard to the 
New Testament. Following Deissmann, they have largely 
reduced the number of words which can be isolated as 
“ Biblical.”’ Their learned and interesting series of notes 
cover a wider field than need be entered here, for the 
inquiry is limited toa particular book and to words which 
are late or rare in Attic Greek. On the other hand, I have not 
restricted myself,as is their practice, to non-literary sources, 
Their labours are incomplete, and, to the universal sorrow 
of all who knew and admired (even if only through his 
writing) the brilliant intellect and generous heart of 
Dr. Moulton, a tragedy of the war has left Dr. Miiligan to 
finish them alone. But their publication, now or later, 
makes it often unnecessary for me to comment on Old 
Testament words which also occur in the New, since an 


abler hand will have dealt with these. 
2 
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In the pages which follow I give some results of an 
examination of Ecclesiastes. The book is suited to 


separate inquiry, because the translation incorporated in 
our Greek Bible is really the work, not of an Alexandrian 
Jew, but of Aquila, a native of Sinope. His great achieve- 
ment, a fresh version of the Old Testament (made from the 
official Hebrew text as standardized by the Rabbis at the 
end of the first century A.D.), must have been the supreme 
example of ‘ Biblical” Greek. Our book represents (as 
has been shown by Dr. M‘Neile, who has in the appendix 
to his edition of Ecclesiastes in Hebrew firmly established 
the Aquiline authorship of the Greek) an earlier effort made 
from a different text. But it already exhibits his desire to be 
scrupulously, slavishly literal at any cost. The peculiari- 
ties of his style are notorious (vzd. Swete’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament in Greek, and M‘Neile, of. czt.), yet it is 
clear from what follows that parallels can be adduced for 
most of his vocabulary, if not for the use to which he put 
it. Words had to mean what he chose they should; like 
himself, they had to become converts to Judaism. 

A. Let us begin by seeing how much of his vocabulary 
in our book can be termed * Biblical.” 


I. Words rarely or never found elsewhere :— 


12"! Bovxevtpov, 10" doxwors, 4'* évtpitos, érixpara.ow, 


, > , , 
2° évtpidypa, 12"? Korwors, 4° mépacpos. 


The first of these occurs in Greg. Naz. évtpv@nua occurs 
in Philo. 

II. Words found in sexses unknown elsewhere, and not 
found in any sense in O. T. outside Eccl. :— 


12° duvydadov (of the /ree); 1 éxcxoopuéew = make straight ; 

2° olvoxoy = female cupbearer; 3° wepiAnuwis = embracing (L 
and S give Pollux 9"); 1° wepogeia = advantage; 2° mépiccov 
= moreover. 
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9° mepihepeca and 2° repepopa = madness. 
10" WOvpiopos = charm. 


Of these, wepicoeia and YOupsspos occur in N,. T., but in 
other senses, 

Ill. Words occurring elsewhere in the Bible, but not 
outside it (unless in Jewish or Christian sources) :— 


9 , eh , ss , tee ji 
11° dyadive, 5! dyabwovvy, 10'" duvapdw, 12° etxvidlw, 9" éov- 
devow, 9" raydedw, 5° reiparpds, 2° meprovecagpos, 12° cKoralu, 


1? torépypa. 


1V. Words occurring elsewhere in the Bible, but rarely 
or never 7 this sense outside it :— 


4! dvdpeta = skill; 2” érvotpédw (Hebraic), of repeating action ; 
5° éfanaptavy = cause to sin; 12%” et@vrTys, in moral sense; 
5° OéAnpua = pleasure; 1"? rapaBoAy = proverb ; 4! tapaxadeiy = com- 
fort; 1° mpoordOnut, in Hebraic sense, = increase (intr.); 8° 


Piya = thing, matter. 


This list is only a selection from a much larger one. 
V. Words occurring with constructions not found out- 
side the Bible :— 


Verbs c. év (probably Hebraic), 7! dvréxomar, 11° BA€rew 
2" émBAérew: cf. 9 Kowwvéw Cc. mpos 2" droxwAvw C. ad g' evdokéw 
c. acc. 7° wovypevouat c. acc. 5° xpovigw c. infin. 2° kparéw c. émi. 
(See, however, Dittenberger, Sy//. 306" [150 B.c.] for a possible 
case of evtdoxéw c. acc. Polyb. has passive = be approved.) 


B. Let us now take specimens of late or un-Attic words 
and phrases, illustrated from non-Biblical Greek, selecting 
some as rare, others as typical of the xowy. Fuller lists, 
for which I have not space, show clearly (1) the xowy 
tendency to preserve or revert to poetical and Ionic words ; 
(2) the connexion between Hippocrates, Xenophon, Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus, and the «own of the later writers: 
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They also illustrate the importance of a more thorough 
study of Diodorus, as well as of Jcsephus and Philo. See 
H. A. A. Kennedy’s rernarks in Sources of N. T. Greek, and 
Anz, Sudbsidia (dealing with the verbs of the Pentateuch). 


Rare words — 

ayamy g'. See Moulton-Milligan, but note (except for Jewish 
writers) that the only certain(?) non-Biblical example is from 
Philodemus, the Epicurean contemporary of Cicero. He was a 
native of Gadara, which, though a centre of Greek culture, must 
have been liable to ‘barbarian’? invasion from its Semitic 
neighbours. 

éyxoros 1°. Foradj. L.&S. quote Auth. Pal. 6. 33. Philodem. 
Rhet. (p. 23° Siidhaus) has adv. 

exlynréw 1%. See M-M. 

Haxporns 8". Of time. Philodem. wepi rappyoias 58"! p. xpovov. 

patacorys 1, Philodem. Rhe/. ii, 26° o8d6€ €pipryoato p. 
avOpwrwr. 

éAcyow 12°. L. &. S. quote Eust. 143. 22. Herwerden 
(Dictionary) adds dialect. dArCodv. 

cuptpocerpe 8%, Vettius Valens (second century A.D.) 209° Kav 
pev dyaborows cupmpooyn: cf. Revenue Papyr. 27°. Vettius Valens 
presents many examples of rare LXX words. 


Late words— 

Ovardgw g*. L.& S. quote Strato and Lys. for this word, also 
Diodorus. Add Luc. Herm. 57. 797; Joseph., A. J. V.7"° (263); 
also inscriptions, Dittenberger, O. G. I. S. 199*° (temp. Vespasian) ; 
339” (133 B.c.), Sy/l. 653 (91 B.C.), &c. 

koAvpByOpa. L.& S. quote Plato and Alex. Cf. Luc., Hipp. 
571, olkos Wuxpod vdaros Exwv tpets x. So Joseph., B. /. i. 22* (437), 
6 mats b7d tov TL. Bawrilopevos év x, TeAeuTa. 

KUKAOWw 12°, Kal éxvkAwoar év dyopa oi KomTopevor: Cf. 1°, KuKAOT 
mpos Boppav 76 mvedpa, &c. x. is rare in the active. L. & S. quote 
Eur., Aristot., Aristoph. for meaning encompass. Of the sense move 
about (intr.) no examples are given. But Polybius, besides using 
the active often (sometimes omitting the accusative, though it is. 
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understood, e.g. iil. 65"), has in xi. 29" a curious parallel, (4 
Odrarra) roraity haiverat Tots ypwpevors olol TLves av Gow of KuKAODWTES 
abriy GVE/LOL. 

Teptomraw, Teptoracpos, 1%,5"%. The use of these words re- 
sembles that of our diversion or disfraction. 1n Kowwy writers they are 
very frequent. Forexample, Plutarch, De S/oiw. Repugn. 1040 (M.x. 
302) tells of one who forsook great riches, oikovopias Kal dpovtidas 
kai wepiomugpous Svoyepatvov adynKxey ovolav Kai tpiBwva Kai mjpav 
dvataBov eis tAocodiav Kai reviav Katépvyer. So Epictetus 
i. 227! argues against marriage for a philosopher in language 
which singularly recalls St. Paul’s drepuoraorws. 1 Cor. 7%. The 
sage with a wife and baby endures doyodlav cai wr. Polyb. iv. 32° 
shows how small states flourish when powerful neighbours zpos 
G\AyjAovs TolenotvTes ev Tepioracpois Hoav. Diodorus, 1. 74, 
remarks on the keenness of the Egyptian mercantile class, su 
absoibed in their trade, aore pyre moXutiKovs TEPLO TAT LOUS eu rrodilerv* 
So for the verb, mapa pév rots dAdo idetv éote To’s TexViTUs Tepi 
TOAAG TH diavola Teprotwpevorvs. Pap. Tebt. i. 393"° (150 A.D.) 
gives the pathetic resignation of the old watchman, évexa tod py 
dvvacGa THY umyperiav Towmoat decvTws TEPLOTAT LOV Xapev. For verb 
in act. see Josephus, Vit. 22 (104), érépa pe mpage TEpLOTUGAVTES. 
The nearest approach to the pleasurable sense implied in Eccles. v" 
is Lucian, Deor. Dial. xx. 11. 262, where Paris, judging the god- 
desses, finds himself wavry ras ders repiorupevos. But, as a 
rule, teproracpods iilustrates the remark of David Harum, that the 
Almighty gave the dog fleas to prevent him from worrying about 
being a dog. The preacher holds that 7. were designed to 
prevent man from brooding over life’s futility. 
wy 13 (12 
" 5 


. ’ > «A ‘ , , a , , 
Tov7Tap @ UTYHS KGL TEPLOCO ELA yvwrews TYS codias Cworouy- 


. ey ee “ a speabiclln oel n 
we TOY Tap avTNS. 5° TLavopela TH Tap avTHs; 5'* rAotTov dvAac- 


gopevov T@ Tap’ avtod. In each case 6 zap’ d. means owner, 
possessor. Can rapa beusedthus? L. & S. quote Xenophon for the 
senses, (a) messenger, (4) representative, (c) friend or dependent. So 
in Lucian, Somn. 7. 9, one claimant for his devotion says «i 8 e6éXeus 
Anpov Kai drAynvagdwv tov Tapa tavTns aréxecOu: cf. Bis Accus, 
21.817. In S. Mark 3?! of wap’ ad. means our Lord’s family. So, 
too, Susanna 33. There is a legal phrase occurring regularly in the 
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papyri which points the same way. P. Amherst, 95'°, ’ (Nerva’s 
reign), has tpocamoriow TH avoupévy 7) Tots wap’ aitns: cf. g9(d), 15 
(179 A.D.) €xaorov d€ ypav oiv Tols Tap’ aiTov Kpareiy Kal KupLevev 
ov €Xaxev: cf. 1 Macc. 13°. So P. Tebt. ii. passim (Ptclemaic), P. 
Grenf. ii. 28’* (103 B.c.). In all these cases the meaning is “ legal 
representative.’ P. Petr. i. 62. 2° almost = ‘‘agent of.” It is a 
long step from these meanings to that of ower, but not too long 
for Aquila. See Jannaris, Gr. 1629, for the use of wapa in Polybius. 

aAyv 7%. For this late use = ce/erum as first word of sentence 
cf. Polyb. saep., e.g. xi. 17', where it opens a chapter; so Lucian, 
e.g. Prom. 20. 203, rAnv adda Gvygo diore py: cf. P. Tebt. i. 27". 
Herodian (7s/.) is fond of it. 

tArnpopopéw 8", erAnpodhopyj6y kapditu—rod Torna TO ToVNpoV. 
Except for Ces. in Phot., L. & S. treat the word as ‘ Biblical.” 
But though in a different sense, we find it, B. G. U. (Berlin Papyri) 
747° (149 A.D.), Tovs mpaxtopas Ta brép THs idias tpaxTwpias Adyor 
airousevos tAnpodopetv. So Vettius Valens (second century A.D.) has 
(43'%, 226°) ryv mpoatpéowv tAypodopotor. In P. Amherst 66% it 
means give salisfaction in full. 


mepipéepw 7°, oppression maketh a wise man mad. This sense 


is derived from uses like Plut., De Auditione 40 (M. vi. 150), of 


sophist’s art in speaking, ryv dwrvav éepydvvovtes éxBaxyevovor Kat 
mepipepover Tors dxpowpevous; Cf Luc., Jar. Dial. 292, Joseph., A. 7. 
17**. Hence Aquila derives leave to use wepipopa = madness, 2°, 
2°, Philodem., wapp. xii“, tapa wéya xat irepBaivoy (av)ourv wept 
gopav perhaps supports it. But in any case there is no need to 
read mapagopa. Our writer, 9°, Kc., goes so far as to use wepibepeta 
= madness. 

motifw 2°, Applied to /and and plants appears constantly in 
papyri, both of irrigation and watering, ‘‘ on the leaf,” e.g. P. Tebt. 
i. 50. 4%; P. Petr. ii. 17°: cf. Plut., Symposiac. 687 (vili. 743), mpos 
Tas Enporyntas apdetacs worigoueva. Xen. and Aristot. have the use. 

mapadetoos. AppearsinXen. The difference between 7. and 


kjmos is clearly marked. Its characteristic was the tree, whether 
for fruit or for ornament. It occurs frequently in the Ptolemaic 
Hibeh (¢.g. 112%) and Tebtunis papyri. B.G. U. 603 (160 A.D.) 
shows that olives and palms were grown in the Egyptian z. It is 


$< »~——— 
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distinguished from the vineyard (dpeXiris yn), e.g. in O. G.I. S. go” 
Luc. Gall. 21. 734. Josephus speaks cf 7. both at Jerusalem and 
Jericho [B. /. vi. 1'(6) and B. /. iv. 83 (467) ]. Plutarch (Symposzac. 
648 (viii. 570) tells how Alexander bade Harpalus plant Greek 
trees in tuts év BaBvA@ve z., especially the shady kinds. But, with 
all his care, H. could not make ivy grow in that fiery soil. In 
Arlax. 25 he describes ota6pov Baoidtxov rapadeiaous Exovta Gav- 
fasTOUS Kat diakexoopynpevors diatpeTds év TH TEPLE ASEVdpH Ywpiw. 
Here the chief trees were wevxy and kxumdpiooos. Diodorus, 3%, 
3'°, seems to apply «jos and z. alike to the ‘‘ hanging gardens” 
of Babylon, but in the papyri «ros produces vegetables, e.g. 
B.G.U. 1118, we find kxpayByns KxavAouvs, and zpacov, cev’trov, 
ovxvov tayds (temp. Augusti) mentioned in the lease of a «.: ef. 
P. Petr. ii. 687 for a distinction. 

xovds 3° (cf. 127). Tra mavra éyéveto ad Tod xous Kai éemiotpeer 
éxi tov xovv. For the form cf. P. Tebt. ii. 342 (second century 
A.D.), Tomov eis éxoxagdiy xods Kal xavvoyelov Kat appov, which also 
shows that x. had come to mean earth as distinct from porous clay 
or sand. It occurs in the sense of excavated earth, e.g. Polyb. ii. 
46°, finishing a bridge, xotv épepov woAvv. So in a bye-law of 
Pergamum, O. G.1.S. 483°," (second century B.c.), éav tues év 
Tais dd0ts xovv dpicowct. 

Yndos 7%. ntjoa codiav cai Widov, ‘* wisdom and a reckon- 
ing,” M‘Neile. Cf. Polvb. ii. 475, Baowreis . . . tais tod cuppepovtos 
Yydos dei petpotvtes Tas ExOpas kai tas dtAcas: cf. Vett. Valens 
174° for a curious use, atrac ai tpeis WHpoe TOAAHY Svvapu Exover 
wotepov, &c.: cf. 186" and Herwerden. It is not strprising, how- 
ever, that Aquila, in his second edition, substituted Adymwpor. 

C. The theory of Aquiline authorship demands a date early in 
the second century A.D. Now, Mr. Thackeray (Gr. 58) has pointed 
out Certain test-words which help to date the translation of the 
O. T. For example, odes was supplanted for a while by the new 
form ov@eis. From 300 B.C. to 60 B.C. ovdefs never appears in 
inscriptions ; from 300 k.c. to 132 B.C. it hardly occurs in papyri. 
Then follows a period of transition, but by the end of 1 A.D. otfeis 
has practically vanished again. Now Ecclesiastes, unlike most 


other O. T. books, is faithful throughout to otée’s. Again, the use 
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of édv for av after os, &c., is far commoner in the papyri during the 
first century A.p. than underthe Ptolemies. Further, the spelling 
tapetov (Eccl. 10”), universal in the papyri dated A D., is not found 
in the Ptolemaic age. Unfortunately, the spelling of the uncials 
cannot be trusted in all these cases, but it is worth noting that in 
all of them Ecclesiastes corresponds with the custom of the 
centuries i-ii A.D. 

The use of ovv to correspond with the Hebrew e/Aas a sign of 
the direct object of a verb would alone suflice to prove the Aquiline 
authorship. As a result, ovv governs the accusative no less than 
thirty times, and in ix’ itactually governs a genitive: dvOpw7ros otk 
éuvyoOn civ tod avdpos Tod révytos. Aquila is said to have been a 
relative of the Emperor Hadrian, but such Greek would have 
made his noble kinsman stare and gasp. It is possible that this 
strange device was suggested by the Greek word ovpras, which 
occurs frequently in Ecclesiastes. Aquila seems to have reasoned 
thas: 2 may write (as he does, 1™*) €loov GUpTaVTAa TA TOLpaTa 
as an equivalent to the Hebrew e/h-ko/l. But hol = ravta and ovv 
corresponds to e/A (which does also mean ‘ with’). Hence I will 
adopt it universally asan equivalent.” So we find great uncertainty 
in the Mss. as to whether ovprav, ovpravra should be thus written 
when they occur in the accusative, or separately otv wav, oiv ravra. 
From ovuras the use is transferred to other words. Strangely 
enough, Aquila has some support in making ovv govern the gen. : 
see Jannaris 1670 for papyrus example of 35 B.C., also late examples 
of ace.; see, too, Herwerden, Dic/., where he quotes C.I.G. 2127, 
avy Fpwov xopov exous POimevos; 2114. ¢, d, atv yvvatkos (130 A.D.). 
The place is.Panticapaeum, not so very far from Sinope. But 
Aquila’s courage needed no support. The construction with acc. 
is found in a few Biblical instances outside his work, but probably 
these are due to mixture of texts. 


R. M. GWYNN. 


N.B.— References are usually to the Teubner editions. 











CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPIS IN IRISH 
LIBRARIES.—PART IL 


I. TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


1. TI. 4. 31 (No. 1486 in Abbott’s Ca/alogue). PLAUTUS. 
Formerly Phillipps 3005 (note on first fly-leaf: ** Bought 
at Phillipps sale June 10, 1898, for £40”). Folio, 35°5 x 
25 cms.; parchment, 184 unnumbered folios; single columns, 
34 lines to the page, capitals in red and blue; Italian hand 
of saec. xv. 

f. 1a: In top margin in modern hand “ G, Dyer,’! and 
in a hand of s. xviii ‘* Collegii Lemouicensis Societatis 
Jesu catalogo ascriptus.” Illuminated border. 

ff. 1a-16a, Mostellaria ; 16b-31a, Menaechmi ; 31b-52a, 
Miles Gloriosus ; 52a-65b, Mercator ; 65b-84a, Pseudolus ; 
84a-101b, Poenulus; ro1rb-113a, Persa; 113b-130a, Rudens; 
130a-140a, Stichus; 1goa-156a, Trinummus; 156a-169a, 
Trucuientus ; 16gb-170b, blank; 171a—-184a, Bacchides ; 
184b, blank. 


2. E. 5. 20 (632 and 1704). VARRO. SENECA. SUE- 
TONIUS. 

Small quarto, 20°5 x 14; paper, 236 unnumbered ff. ; 
single cols., from 36 to 49 lines to the page, initials in red; 
several English hands of s.xv. Former press-marks (f. 3a), 


1 In Valpy’s Plauti Comoediae(Lon- —Askewius.’’ No collation is given. 
dini, 1829, i, p. 38) this ms. is thus Anthony Askew died in 1774, and 
mentioned; ‘*D. Codex penes Geor- Dyer in 1841. 


gium Dyerum, cui dono __ legavit 
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F.8; H. 35; EEE. 48. Miscellaneous contents, of which 
ouly the following need here be mentioned! :— 

f. 89a: “ De tribus graciis. Seneca libro de beneficiis 
(Ope ra, ed, Haase, ii, pp. 1 sqq.) ita scribit... non celari.” 

8gb-109b: “Hec sunt nomina poetarum et opera 
eorum” ... followed by a series of diagrams illustrating 
ancient mythology and geography. 

110a-176b: A series of extracts from various authors ; 
Cassiodorus, Seneca [Martinus Dumiensis], Petronius, 
Terence, Sallust, Boethius, Macrobius, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Caesar, Sidonius, Vegetius, Josephus, the Gesta Januen- 
tium and Gesta Treverorum, Papias, Agellius [Aulus 
Gellius], Orosius, Trogus Pompeius. On f. 146a are the 
famous 27 Sibylline verses,’ Judzt7z signum tellus sudore 
maidescet, &c. 

180b-182a: “Destructio Thebanorum., Temporibus 
Ayoth iudicis destructe sunt Thebe ... et eos de suo 
nomine uocauit Persas.” 

182b-186b: “De morte Claudii Cesaris et iudicio 
penaque post mortem” (ed. Buecheler, Pefroniz Satirae, 
ed. 3, 1882, pp. 227-236). 

187a-188a: ‘Incipit Dialogus Scipionis Affricani et 
Lelii Senatoris de Delatore Cavendo uel potius Confutando. 
Scipio Affricanus Leiio. Super hoc quod me consuluistis 
amicorum specialissime Leli hoc respondeo .. . Lelius. 
Discedat, fugiat, non rediturus eat.” 

188b-189a: “ Collatio inter Senecam et Lucilium de 
Amico Ficto. Lucius Anneus Seneca cum quadam die in 


' One of the most interesting tractsin 29, pp. 193-205). 


the MS., that on ff. ga-12b, “ Salo- * Cf. Potthast, Bibl. Hist., I*, 1896, 
monis Didascali de Profectione Alex- p. 522. 
andri Magni versus Paradisum,’’ has 3 Cf. Haupt, Ofpuscula, i, 1875, 


been edited by the present writer (cf. p. 289; Geficken, Ovacula Sibyllina 
** A Mediaeval Legend of the Terres- 1902, pp. 154-155. 
trial Paradise,’’ Folk-Zore, 1918, vol. 
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penetralibus edium suarum solus sederet . . . multa in- 
comoda (sic) circumuenientia mestificant offendere; aue.” 

189b-1g1a: “ Exhortatio ad senatum ad precauendos. 
dolos Simonidis rempupplicam (szc)inuadere cupientis. Ad 
uos ciues Romani, ad uos cultores iusticie, amatores honesti 
. . . non sine multa adiectione mendaciorum nunciabit.” 

t91a-192b: [Suetonii Vita Lucani]. ‘ Prima ingenii 
experimenta Marcus Anneus Lucanus Cordubensis in 
Neronis laudibus dedit” ... (ed. Roth, Swefon? Quae 
Supersunt, pp. 299-300). Then follow the Argumenta to 
the ten books of the Pharsalta. 

232b-234b: The Proverbia Varronis (or Sententiae Var- 
ronis). As MSS. of this tract! are rare, I give here a colla- 
tion of the present copy with Riese’s edition® (J7. Terente 
Varronts Saturarum Menippearum Reliquiae, Lipsiae, 1865, 
pp. 265-272). 

The following sections in Riese’s ed.s are missing in 
the MS. :—28, 30, 33, 37, 40, 41, 45a, 49, 50, 57, 59, 61-62, 
72, 75-78, 79a, 80, 81, 93, 95, 99. I10, III, 115,119, 120, 124, 
128, 130, 131,140, 145, 147, 148, 153-158. The order of 
the remaining is: 1-3, 5-23, 25-27, 31-32. 34-36, 4, 38-39, 
24, 37, 43-45, 46-48, 51-53, 55-56, 58, 29, 60, 54, 58a, 64-67, 
63, 68, 69, 71, 70, 74, 118, 79, 82-92, 9}, 96-98, 100-109, 73, 
42, ILI-014, 116-117, 121-123, 125-127, 129, 132-139, 141- 
144, 146, 149-152. ‘The Ms, has always e for ae. 

Z7itle Incipiunt prouerbia Varronis ad Papirianum sen- 
atorem urbis Rome. 1. Dii. 3. mori quam nasci . 


1 Cf. Teuffel, Gesch. rim. Lit.®, i, Die sogenannten Sententiae Varronis) 
Ig!6, § 169, 23 Schanz, Gesch. rim. is not available. Cf. same author in 
Litt., i, 2°, 1909, pp. 450, §14. A geod Arch. lat. Lex., 15, 1908, 425-26. 
many of these Sevtentiae may well be 3 It may be pointed out that Riese 
genuine. Cf. Otto, Die Sprichwirter has merely reprinted the text of Charles 
der Romer, pp. 134, 163, 255, 268, 346. Chappuis (Sentences de Mf. 7. Varron, 

* The recent ed. of P. Germann (Stu- Paris, 1856). On Germann’s ed., see 
dien sur Gesch, und Kultur des Alter- Knapp, Classical Philology, 1913, viii, 
ats, Bd. iii, Heft 6, Paderborn, 1910, 372-374. 
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seculo nostro, 5. cum. 6, nulli...credita.. . utrimque. 
18. si fo noceat znclusive missing. 19. Potentius est. 
20. granum. 26. nichil. 31. Inperfectum. 36. omnia 40 
custodit mzssing. 38. Wligus quicquid. 24. aut (for «7Z). 
44. illud Zo facit mzesseng. 46. docendi. 47. diffinitiones. 
48. Nichil. 51. alienum eloquium ... gratissimum.. . 
magnificant . .. intelligant ... cum (¢wice), 52. quid 
qualiter . . . second ueri omitted... dictorum. 53. alienis 
(for ina.) 55. negliguntur. 29. Apium. 60. Multum / 
inspicias misstag. 58a. quicquid. 63. iniocunda... 
ocium. 64. sunt {for fiunt). 65. nichil. 67. nichil (/or 
second nil), 68. magni ducunt. 69. hiis. 74. obstupenda. 
79. quum omilted... scire. 82, contempnere. 87. hillarem. 
89. euomunt. go. et omitted... memoriam. 6, tradit 
(for credit). 97. sed aliis demas omitted. 100. uti exped. 


omitted, 103. nocencior. 107. bonis (for moribus)... pup- 


plico. 108. auctor est eius. 73. honestum est. 116. uotis 
inhiant. 117. Ixhilaratus (for ex illaborato). 121. scit. 
122. inuitus (in uitiis Rese). 125. in alienis. 126. appel- 
lapis... ergo (for ego). 127. atheuis putemus. 132. hiis. 
134. comp. (for est comp.). 135. intelligi. 136. adnectat. 
137. consideres, 141. Contempnendi. 141. sunt ommztted. 
143. laudat cui apparent bona in aliis cum admiracione. 
144. Aristotile...sepe Alex. 149. Utile est sed inglorio- 
sum ex. 151. studendum est... natum putes. 152. ends 
mancipauit. Expliciunt Prouerbia Varronis.! 

On the whole, the Dublin copy appears to present a 
fairly good text. 


3. K. 2. 37 (929). CATULLUS. PROPERTIUS. 
Formerly Phillipps 9590 (note on first fly-leaf: “ Pur- 


1 There is a MS. of the Proverbia said to be of saec. xiv. The Proverbia 
Varronis Philosophi, which has not yet occupy fols. 27-29 (Historical Mss. 
been collated, in the possession of the Commission, Third Report, Appendix, 
Marquis of Bath, at Longleat, Co. 1872, p. 189). 

Wilts. It bears no number, and is 
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chased at the Phillipps sale for £32. March, 1895”’). 
Quarto, 22 x 15°53; paper, 258 numbered pages ; single 
cols., 25 lines to page, red and blue initials; Italian hand 
of s. Xv. 

pp. 1-164: Propertii Carmina. 

165-257: Catulli Carmina. 


4. D. 3. 36 (927). CICERO. 

16mo, 11'7 x 6°8, an unusually small size for a Latin 
classic ; parchment, 128 unnumbered ff., being the 16 sur- 
viving quaternions lettered t to k, the first quaternions a 
to s,and also an indeterminate number at the end being 
lost; single cols., 20 lines to page, only illumination is on 
f. 7ob, where we have the rubric 7. Tudllit C. Rethoricorum 
liber primus explicit. Inetpit liber secundus. A few marginal 
notes ina later hand. ‘The writing is a clear minuscule 
hand of the end of saec. xi. There is no clue as to the 


provenance of the MS., which once probably contained, 


besides the beginning of the De J/nventione, also the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium. In the margin of f. 1a the old 
press-marks A, 5. 22; K. 32; A. 45, and in the margins of 
5b and 128b the name JZzch. Ward. In the margin of 12b 
Thomas Ward his booke. The portion of the De /nventtione 
contained in this MS. begins on f. 1a, destizs praestare, etc., 
and ends on f. 128b, loco producendo = I, 4, 5-11, 43, 125, 
ed. G. Friedrich, pp. 120, 30-218, 26. A complete and 
accurate collation of this copy was published by Jules 
Lebreton (Revue de Philologie, t. 28, 1904, pp. 33-40). 


5. K..4: 32: (926). CICERO. 

8vo, 17°3 x 11°2; parchment, 60 unnumbered ff.; on the 
inside of the front cover is the old press-mark G. 13; single 
cols.; the ruling shows two vertical and 21 horizontal 
lines to the page, only 20 of the lines being written upon ; 
there are from 37 to 44 letters to the line. The Ms. is 
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written in a very beautiful Italian humanistic hand of the 


At the beginning of each book is a 
large capital in gold, red, and blue. Initial letters are 
adorned with a slender patch of yellow. Fxplicits and 
incipits are alternately in red and blue. Here and there 
the scribe has omitted a word or sentence, which he has 
afterwards added in the margin with a sigue de renvot for 
There are 


middle of saec. xv. 


its insertion in the proper place in the text. 
a few marginal corrections in a modern hand, 

ff. 1-4: blank, except for a note on 4a stating that the 
MS. was presented by G. B. Wheeler, Scholar of Trinity 
College, in May, 1834. In the top margin of f. 5a, in a 
hand probably of s. xviii, is the name Boudier, and the 
whole of the page is filled by a well-executed miniature, 
in which is embedded the opening of the First Oration 
against Catiline, Quousgue famdem, etc., which has no title. 
The Fourth Oration! ends at the bottom of f. 43b with the 
words, prestare possit. Finit quarta M. T. C. tnuectiva in 
ZL. (f. 44a) Catilinam. Incipit quinta eiusdem in eundem 
habtta in senatu ipso L. Catilina presente. Non est amplius 
tempus . . . (f. 46a) Cattlinam immo terrorem omntum 
expulerites. This short piece is immediately followed by 
another equally short oration (ff. 46a-48a), Seguttur L. 
Catiline Inuectinua responstua ad precedentem. Si subtiliter 
a circunstantibus . ut nemo se lutorem Catiline audecat 
confilert.* 

48a—5oa: Salustii in Ciceronem Inuectiua (Czceronis 
Opera, ed, Baiter et Kayser, xi, 1869, pp. 147-149). 


1 The text presented by this Ms. is 
of little value, and closely resembles 
that of the early printed editions. 

* As far as I have been able to 
discover, the origin and literary history 
of these pieces have never been made 
the subject of special investigation. 
They were printed at the end of a 
number of early editions of Sallust 


from Paris, 1478, to Venice, 1590, and 
most recently by Rinkes as ‘‘ ineditae ”’ 
at Leyden in 1856. Neither Teuffel 
nor Schanz makes any reference to 
them. A new edition, based on the 
Dublin copy, will appear shortly in my 
forthcoming volume ** Mélanges Philo- 
logiques.”’ 
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50a-550: Ciceronis Responsiua Inuectiua’ (zdzd., pp. 
149-155). Then follows on 55b the note, “Ce liure appar- 
tient a Jehan Fouchier greffier de l’election et bailliaige 
de Nivernois. Qui luy a este donne par mons'. maistre 
Andre Fournier docteur en medicine. A Paris le xv‘ jour 
d’aoust 1516.” 

56a—6ob : blank. 


6. D. 3. 35 (422). CICERO, etc. 
I2mo, I4 x 10°'2; paper, Iol numbered ff.; single cols. 


initials in red; various hands of lates. xv. On f. 1a the 
old press-mark A. 6. 16. 

ff. 1a-63b: A series of extracts from Cicero (25 of the 
Epistolae, e.g. Ad Fam., xiv, 6, etc.), Marius Philelphus, 
Anthonius Panormita, Ovid, Horace, Seneca, Juvenal, 
Jerome (4 Letters, e.g. Patrol. Lat. 22, 337, 492, etc.), 
Augustine (e.g. zbzd., 22, 829), Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Laurentius de Valla, Nic. Pirottus, selected as examples 
of elegant Latin writing. 

64a-67b: Prudentii Dittochaeum (Carmina, ed. Obba- 
rius, 1845, pp. 300-306). 

68a-1o1b: Rules of grammar and prosody. 


3. 5. 5 (216). CICERO, etc. 

4to, 22 x 15; paper, 85 unnumbered ff.; single cols., 
initials in red; s. xv. On f. 3a the old press-marks, FFF. 
58; M. 15; G. 66. 

ff. 66a-85b: beginning lost, a Liber Moralitatis made 
up of a series of quotations signed Seneca, Salustius, 
Salomon, Cicero, Boetius, Juvenal, Statius, Auctor (the 
compiler ?), Terentius, Horatius, Lucanus.* 


1 Forthese Sallust-Cicero /nvectivae, * On ff. 7a-25b is the interesting 
which are undoubtedly very ancient, ‘* Tractatus magistri Samuelis Isirrelite 
cf. Teuffel, § 205, 6, amd Schanz, § 133. | per quem probatur aduentus Christi . . . 
There is another copy in E, 4, 26 (see __translatus de Arabico in Latinum per 
below, No. 16). fratrem Alfonsum Hispanum ordinis 

HERMATHENA— VOL, XIX. 
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8. D. 4. 2 (924). VERGIL. 

Small folio, 26°3 x 17°2; parchment, 204 unnumbered 
ff.; single cols., 32 lines to the page; large illuminated 
initials in red, blue, red and green, and gold, many of 
which have been cut out; fine hand of s. xiv. 

ff. 1a-13b: Vergilii Bucolica (Ecl. i, 1-x, 52). The first 
folio was surrounded on its recto by an illuminated flowery 
border, and the text must have commenced with a large 
ornamental capital, for the upper half has been cut out, as 
a result of which Ecl. i is defective, missing lines 16-29. 
Between ff. 13 and 14 there are three folios missing, for 
Ecl. x, 53-77 and Georg. i, 1-140 are wanting. 

14a-48b: Georg. i, 141-end of iv. 

49ga-204b: Aen. i, 34-xii, 892, whence we may calcu- 
late that one folio is lost between 48 and 49, and also one 
folio at the end. The last two folios are damaged. 


9. D. 4. 9 (270). PSEUDO-OVID. 

4to, 22 x 15; parchment, 212 numbered ff. ; single cols., 
initials in red and green; s. xiii. On f. 1a the old press- 
mark F. 4. Miscellaneous contents in different hands,! 

ff. 193a-194b: ** Hic Incipit Ovidus (sec) De Mirabilibus 
Mundi. Hic serpens uentis pernicior atque sagittis... 
Hanc quasi permodicam gripes uheut (/or uehit) ugnem 
(for ungue) rapinam. Explicit Ouidius De Mirabilibus.” 

This poem in 126 lines was printed by M. R. James 
(Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway, 1913, 
pp. 290-296), who did not see the Dublin copy. He has 


predicatorum.’’ Mss, of this tract are 
not uncommon, e.g., Durham, Bishop 
Cosin’s Library, Vv. 1. 13,8. xv; British 
Museum, Reg. 8. F. xi; Bodleian, 
Laud G. 27 (1192). For the many 


ment, ii, 1902, 5257-60; reprint in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat., 149, 333 sq. Cf. 
Steinschneider, Wiener  Sitsungs- 
berichte, 149, 1905, Abhi. iv, p. 4. 

! For the early French contents see 


early editions cf. Hain, Repertorium, 
14261-14276, and Copinger, Supple- 


present writer (Revue des Bibliotheques, 
24, 1914, pp. 193-194). 
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lost nothing, for it is hopelessly corrupt. The first 30 lines 
are furnished with a copious marginal commentary, but 
the rest have none. In this respect it resembles the Digby 
MS. cited by James, in which the marginal stholia extend 
to v.55. James mentions six MSS. of this poem (p. 287), 
but there are others extant, e.g. Lincoln Cathedral 
Library, C. 5. 8, s. xiii'; Phillipps 6912, s. xiii*?; two 
copies in the Vatican’ (Bibl. Reginae Sueciae), and one at 
Berlin, Santen. B. 4, written in France in 1443, in which 
the last line (126) is missing. 


10. I. 4. 22, 23, 24 (930). OVID. 

4to, 3 vols., paper. Formerly Phillipps 1168. Presented 
16th October, 1896, by Arthur Palmer, who bought the 
three vols. for £1 at the Phillipps sale. Drakenborg (i.e. 
Arnold Drakenborch, 1684-1748) Dictata in Ovidit Herotdum 
Epistolas. Yhe three volumes are paged consecutively 1- 
985, and the explicit on p. 985 gives the date 1745. These 
Dictata are unpublished. 


[11. In Abbott’s Catalogue (p. 159) No. 931 is described 
thus: “4to chart., 1776. Burmann (Petrus, secundus). 
Dictata in Ovidii Heroidum Epistolas. (From the Phillipps’ 
collection).”” The press-mark is not given in Abbott’s 
Table of Classing (pp. xvi-xxvi), and the Assistant Libra- 
rian, Mr. A. De Burgh, to whose kindness I am very much 


indebted, tells me that it is impossible to discover any 


trace of the volume. The Ms. is duly registered in the 
Phillipps Sale Catalogue (Sotheby, March, 1895), “728. 


1 Cf. Schenkl (B12. Patrum. Lat. 1739, p. 89). There was a copy of the 
Britannica, No. 4055). work in the library of the Augustinians 
2 /bid., No. 1689. I have not dis- at York in 1372, cf. James, Fasciculus 
covered the present location ofthis Ms. 9¥.W. Clark Dicatus, 1909, p. 73, No. 
> Cf. Montfaucon (Bibl. MSS., 1, 510. 
K2 
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Dictata Petri Burmanni Secundi ad selectas Heroidum 
Epistolas. 4to. At the end is written adsolvi 23 Maiti 


1776.” } 


12. K. 2. 38 (928). SENECA. 

4to, 28°5 x 22; paper, 179 unnumbered ff.; single cols., 
34 lines to page, large red initials; Italian hand of s. xv. 
Formerly Phillipps 972 and 2768.' Purchased at the 
Phillipps saie for £10 15s. Senecae Tragoediae Decem. 

f. 1a: blank; 1b: a few mythological notes; 2a-21b:; 
Hercules Furens ; 22a-38b: Thiestes; 39a-49a: Thebais; 
49a-68b : Ipolitus; 69a-84a: Edipus; 84b-102a: Trohas; 
102b-118a: Medea; 118b-133b: Agamenon (szc); 134a- 
148b: Octauia; 149a-178b: Hercules [Oetaeus]. At the 
end (178b) “‘ Expliciunt Tragedie Senece Moralis. Scrite 
(sic) per me Nicolaum Bassadona filium domini Joanis 
(sic) Bassadona.” Throughout the volume a few marginal 
and interlinear scholia; f. 179: blank. 


13. E. 5.3 (514). SENECA. DARES PHRYGIUS. 

4to, 23 x 15; parchment, 283 numbered ff.; several 
hands; miscellaneous contents. Formerly G. 53. 

ff. 3a-14a: hand of early s, xiv; single cols., 35 lines 
to page, initials red and blue. Daretis Phrygii Historia 
de Bello Troianorum.? 

232a-281b: Another hand of s. xiii; partly single cols., 
partly double cols., with from 38 to 41 lines to the page. 
L. Annaei Senecae de Naturalibus Quaestionibus. “Grand- 
inem hoc modo... dulcior gustus” (iv, 3-end of vii, and 
i, 1-iv, 3,° ed. Haase, Senecae, Opera, ii, pp. 249-318, and 
157-249). 


1 By an oversight this Ms. was 
entered twice in the Phillipps Cata- 


9 471). There is another copy in E. 5. 

12 (see below, No. 20). 

logue. 5 For this order cf. Teuffel, § 289, 6, 
2 This work is believed to date from and Schanz, § 460. 

the second half of s. v (Teuffel 6, 
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14. E. 5. 2 (603). SENECA. 

4to, 24 x 15°5 ; parchment, 61 unnumbered ff.; English 
hand of s. xiii. Miscellaneous contents.' 

ff. 1a-33a: Senecae Epistolae 39-88 (Senecae Opera, ed. 
Hense, iii, 1898, pp. 109-360). Between ff. 3 and 4 two 
folios are missing; thus the text is defective from nulla 
seruitus (Ep. 47, ed. p. 132, 10) to hominum ne ipsum (Ep. 
52, p. 146, 22). The remaining Zfis/olae are in the follow- 
ing order: 53-57, 59, 60-64, 67-68, 58, 65-66, 69-84, 86, 85, 
87, 88. 


15. F. 5. 3 (667 and 1699). PSEUDO-SENECA. 

Small 4to, 21°2 x 13°53; parchment, 254 numbered 
pages; double cols., initials red and blue. Written ina 
Franciscan monastery in Ireland in 1455. One of the 
scribes is named in the subscription appended to the 
following article, pp. 42-54: ‘Hic incipiunt quindecim 
fabule filii imperatoris. ome erat quidam imperator cui 
nomen erat Dioclitianus . . . penam si quam meruit recepit. 
Expliciunt fabule filii imperatoris. Scripta (séc) per 
Donaldum Omelechlaynd.” ? 

pp. 217-220: “Liber Virtutum Senece de iv® Virtuti- 
bus Cardinalibus. Quatuor virtutum species,” etc. (ed. 
Haase, Senecae Opera, iii, pp. 469-475). This is the well- 
known tract Formula Vitae Honestae of Martinus of Bracara 
(t 580), which, shorn of its dedicatory epistle, was fre- 
quently attributed to Seneca (cf. Teuffel®, §§ 289, 1 and 
494, 2, and Manitius, Gesch. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, i, 1911, 
pp. 110-112), There are two other copies of this work in 
Trinity College, Dublin, C. 3. 19 (301), ff. 154a-156a, saec. 


1 A full account of this Ms, has been Bibliothéques, 23, 1913, PP- 374-377) 
given by the present writer (Romania, 2 Pages 165-181 contain tracts in 
42, 1913, pp. 262-264, and Revue des Irish written in an Irish hand of s. xv. 
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xiv early, and E. 4. 12 (517), ff. 130b--132b, saec. xv late, 
both without preface. An extract is in C. 2. 14 (277), 
pages 315-316, saec. xv.' 


16. E. 4. 26 (602). QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

Small gto, 16 x 12°2 cms.; parchment, 149 unnumbered 
ff.; single cols., with 23 to 35 lines to col.; saec. xiii; a 
few initials in red and green or red and blue; former 
press-marks (f. 1a) EEE. 10; K. 27; H. 59. This volume 
appears to have been formerly in St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury.’ 

f. 1b: blank: 2a-63b: ‘* Willelmi de Gestis Pontificum 
Anglorum.”?® 

64a-65b: [Orationes Sallustii in Ciceronem et Cice- 
ronis in Sallustium = Czceronis Opera, ed. Baiter et Kayser, 
vol. xi, 1869, pp. 147-155]. 

66a-80b and 131b-149b: A series of short extracts from 
Suetonius, Josephus, Aulus Gellius, and others. 

80b-131b: [Quinti Curtii Rufi Historiarum Alexandri 
Magni, iii, 1, 14-x, 10, 20, ed. Foss, Lipsiae, 1871, pp. 3- 
271}. 


17. D. 4. 5 (425). SOLINUS. 

Small folio, 24 x 15°6 cms. ; parchment, 59 unnumbered 
ff.; single cols., with 33 lines to the page; saec. xv; 
initials red and blue; a folio is lost at the beginning. 

f. 1a: The former press-marks OO. 4; M. 38; H. 52, 
followed by an interesting note in a hand of saec, xvii, 
“Sum Johannis Morris. Deprehensus fortuito erat iste 
liber in obscuro recessu Godstowa iuxta Oxonium ubi 


‘On some Mss, of the tract in Canterbury and Dover, 1903, p. 518, 
England cf. Lightfoot, Philippians, No. 918. 
1868, pp. 329-30. See also Schanz, 3 This copy was not used by Hamilton 
$471. for his edition of the Gesta (Rolls 
7 Cf. James, Ancient Libraries of Series, 1870). 
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nigrae olim moniales.! Sept. 10. Anno Christi 1624.” 
The text begins, “ut Gellius tradidit” (Solinz Coll. Rer. 
Memorab., iterum recens. Mommsen, Berolini, 1895, p. 
4°). It ends on f. 59a, “ Explicit Iulius Solinus.” The 
upper margins of the last 11 ff. are badly damaged. Neither 
Mommsen nor Beazley* mentions this copy in their lists of 
Mss. of Solinus. 


18, C. 1.8(229). EPISTOLA ALEXANDRI. 

Folio, 33 x 22°3 cms.; parchment, 118 unnumbered ff. ; 
double cols., with 35 lines to the col., large writing of saec, 
xili.; titles frequently in red and initials in red and blue ; 
some marginal notes in hands of saec. xiii and xv. Former 
press-mark I. 105, and note of ownership (f. 1a) in a hand 
of saec. xvii “Sum ex libris Milonis Symner,” the name 
‘*Milonis Symner” having been written under that of 
*“ Antonii Symneri.” 

ff. 1a-117b: “ Eotempore Romani... in cathacumbis ” 
= Petri Comestoris Historia Scholastica, ed. Migne, Patrol. 
Lat., 198, cols. 1495c-1722. A calculation shows that about 
230 folios of the MS. are lost at the beginning. Then 
follow on f. 117b, col. 2, some notes on the burial-places of 
the Apostles “Petrus et Paulus Rome sepulti sunt,” etc., 
which end abruptly at the foot of the column “in Galliis 
ar 

f. 118a: “[Incipit] Epistola Alexandri Regis Magni ad 
magistrum suum Aristotelem.* Semper memor tui,” etc. 
It breaks off abruptly at the bottom of f. 118a, col. 2, with 
the words * Dario apud Gangem ” (cf. Kiibler’s ed., “ Iuli 
Valeri Res Gestae Alexandri Macedonis,” etc., Lipsiae, 


1 On the Benedictine Nunnery of 3 For an account of this tract, which 
Godestow in Oxfordshire, see Dugdale, __ is assigned to the end of the third or to 
Monasticon Anglicanum, new ed., iv, — the first quarter of the fourth century, 
1823, pp. 357-377: cf. Teuffel, Gesch.*, 1913, § 399, 45 

2 Dawn of Modern Geography, i, and Pfister, Kleine Texte sum Alexan- 
1897, pp. 520-22. derroman, 1910, pp. ix-x. 
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1888, pp. 190-192, line 3). The rest does not appear to 
have been copied, for f. 118b is blank, except for a few 
very much effaced notes in a hand of saec. xv. The 
following is a collation of this fragment with Kiibler’s 
text! : 

Pp. 190, 5 que om. MS.; 7 et om. MS.; & Inde ac statu 
MS. ; 10 nouam MS.; 12 uite MS. (forv in te); 13 et tuo MS. ; 
15 ne quit MS.; 16 ea que inuidia coaceruam per MS.; 17 
Macedonum passus sum scribende MS.; 19 coaceruam.. . 
crediderem MS. ; p. 191, 1 subacta meis oculis MS.; 2 ipse 
om, MS. ; 2-3 mirari est terra mater quantum MS.; 3-4 con- 
ceptrix existat et parens publica ferarum MS.; 5 metal- 
lorum atque .. . liceant MS.; 6 rerum om, MS. ; 9 inueniar 
etenim MS.; 10 mei nosti cum fueris preceptor eius 
non ignarus MS.; 11-12 omnia loqui quam gesta sint MS. ; 
12-13 spero cognoscis mihi tamquam MS.; 14 minus 
fuissent MS.; 16 cognosce MS.; 17 quia mea MS.; 18 quod 
tibi MS. ; 19 letari karissime MS.; 20 aberro pietate MS. ; 
21 olimpiadi MS. ; 23 arbitror MS. ; 23 non om.MS; 24 uobis 

. uideberis MS.; 25-26 soli lune eclipsi .. . syderum 
MS.; 27 omnia om. MS.: 28 has nunc nouas implicaturas 
hystorias ...cCaris MS.; p. 192, 1 comendabo. . . relegis 
MS.; 2 cura ... decuerant MS. 

Stitched on to the last folio (118) is a fragment of very 
stout parchment, measuring 33 by 4°5 to5 cms. It con- 
sists of two strips, and contains writing in an Irish (or 
perhaps Anglo-Saxon) hand dating probably from the 
ninth century, and is apparently a fragment of some 
Biblical Latin commentary, written in double columns. 
Some words have explanatory Latin glosses, marginal 
and interlinear. That the MS. itself was formerly in Irish 
hands is proved by an inscription in Irish, possibly of saec. 
xvi, in the bottom margin of f. 39a. 


1 For the oe and ae combinations the Ms, writes always ¢. 
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19. C. 2. 17. (280). PLINIUS SECUNDUS; SEXTUS 
RUFUS. 


4to, 21°5 x 14°2 cms,; paper, 114 unnumbered ff.; single 
cols.; saec. xv; initials in red; a few of the leaves are 
parchment ; former press-marks (f. 1a) J. 8; F. 104. 

ff. 74a-92a: “C, Plinii Secundi de Viris Illustribus ” 
(cf. Teuffel, Gesch.®, 1913, § 414, 4). 

g2a-106a: “Sexti Rufi Historie Romane Epithoma” 
(cf. Teuffel, zbzd., § 416, 1-3). 

106b-111a: [Contentio Hannibalis Alexandri et Scipi- 
onis' cum epistola praevia Aurispae]. 


20. E. 5. 12 (515). DARES PHRYGIUS. 

4to, 21°5 x 14°5 cms.; parchment, double cols., with 41 
lines to the col.; saec. xiv; initials red and blue; former 
press-mark G. 49. 

ff. 


Historia’®]. 


12a-21a: [Daretis Phrygii de Excidio Trojae 


21. D. 4. 27(441). BOETHIUS, 

Small qto, 16 x 11°2 cms.; parchment, 269 unnumbered 
ff.; single cols., with 38-43 lines to col ; late saec. xiv. ; 
initials red and blue; former press-mark G. 80; names of 
former owners in margin of f. 2a “ W. Dussyng; Joannes 


Deeus.2 1583 (?) Januarii 18.” 
ff. 2a-44b: “ Arismetica 
Patrol. Lat., 63, 1079-1168). 


1 Cf. Lucian, Dialogt Mortuorum, 
12. There is another copy of Aurispa’s 
version wanting the prefatory letter 
and introducing King Henry V as one 
of the persons of the dialogue in Ms. 
D. 4. 26, ff. 41a-48a. The complete 
tract is also found in the following 
MsS.: Bologna, Univ., 1392,s.xv; Paris, 
lat. 1676, s. xv, lat. 7861, s. xvi, 14978, 
s. xv; Pavia, Univ., 75, s. xv, 164, 


mirabilis Boetii” (Migne, 


s. xv; Pisa, Univ., 11. s. xv; Siena? 
H. vi. 28, s. xv, H. x. 39, Ss. xv, K. vi. 
46, s. xv. Cf. Sabbadini, Brografia 
di G, Aurispa, p. 31. 

2 On this work cf. Teuffel, Gesch.®, 
1913, § 471. 

3 The Ms. is No. 137 in the Catalogue 
of John Dee’s library, printed by 
Halliwell, Diary of Zohn Dee, Camden 
Society, 1842, p. 80. 
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46a-49b: “ Boetii de Trinitate ” (2d¢d., 64, 1247-1256). 

49b-50a: “ Boetii de Divinitate,” etc. (zdzd., 64, 1299- 
1302). 

50a-58a: “ Boetii Liber contra Nestorium et Euticem ” 
(tbed., 64, 1337-1354)- 

58b-60a: “ Liber Ebdomadum Boetii” (2dzd, 64, 1311- 
1314). 

For a French tract on palmistry' on ff. 230b-232a of 
this MS. cf. Esposito, Revue des Bibliotheques, 24, 1914, 
p. 196. 


22. H. 2. 12 (1302-1314, 1442). BOETHIUS. 

This Ms. consists of a number of different fragments, 
unbound and preserved in a box. 

No. 7 (1442), formerly H. 31, a quarto fragment of 
6 leaves, 27 x 19 cms.; parchment, double cols., with 
41 lines to the col.; Irish hand of saec. xv.; a few initials 
coloured in red or yellow. 

ff. 1a-~6b: “ Omnesque se triangulis antecedent . 
contrarie quam in arithmetica medietate” = Boetii De 
Arithmetica ii, 19-ii, 44, Patrol. Lat., 63, 1128D-1150B. 


23. D. 1. 26 (371). AETHICUS. 

4to, 22°5 x 16 cms.; parchment, 75 unnumbered ff, the 
upper margins of the last 20 of which have been slightly 
damaged by dampness, the text, however, being every- 
where legible. On the paper fly-leaf at the commence- 
ment the former press-marks FFF. 49; M. 13; F. 65. The 
MS. consists of two different portions, 

A. ff. 1-40. No signature of quaternions. 

f. ra: In a hand of saec., xiv an index of contents, 
**Eticus de cosmographia. Interpretationes hebraicorum 
nominum Veteris et Noui Test.” Then follows an ancient 
press-mark B. vi. G.* arm. 


1 For another Ms. of this tract, cf, Paul Meyer, Romania, 26, 1897, p. 478. 





of 


wi 
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ff. 1b-2a: blank; f. 2b: notes on Aethicus in a hand 
of saec. xvii. 

ff. 3a-37b: In a beautiful hand of saec. xii; single cols., 
with 30 lines to the page; titles frequently in red, and initials 
in red, green, blue, or violet; many marginal notes ina 
modern hand. The work begins (3a) “ Incipit Liber Aethici 
translatus philosophico editus oraculo a Ioronimo (sc /) 
presbitero delatus ex cosmographia id est mundi scriptura. 
Edicta Aethici philosophi cosmographi. Philosophorum 
scedulas sacaci (szc/) indagatione inuestigans,” etc. It 
ends (37b) ‘* Explicit Liber Aethici philosophi cosmo- 
graphi natione Scithico (szc /).””. Then follow 3 blank folios 
(38-40). The text differs very considerably from that of 
Wuttke’s edition! (Cosmographiam Aethict strict ed. H. 
Wuttke, Lipsiae, 1853, pp. 1-85), which is based on a 
Leipzig MS. of saec. ix. The Dublin Ms. is mentioned 
neither by Wuttke nor by Beazley (Dawn of Modern Geo- 
graphy, i, 1897, p. 523). In the Ms, there is no division 
into books, and the readings are frequently more correct 
than those of the edition. A critical edition of this re- 
markable forgery, believed to have been written about 630, 
is much to be desired (cf. Manitius, Gesch. lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters, i, 1911, pp. 229-234, and Teuffel, Gesch.®, 1913, 
§ 497, 1-2). According to Manitius (pp. 230, 231, 234), the 
best MS. is Vatican Reg. 1260, ff. 125a-164b, of saec. ix, 
but according to Reifferscheid (Wiener Sitzungsberichte, 
59, 1868, p. 102), this MS. is in reality of saec. xii. Fora 
tenth-century MS, at Berlin (lat. 175, formerly Phillipps 
1788) see V. Rose, ASS.—Verzeichnisse, etc., xii., 1893, 
Pp. 390. 

B. ff. 41a-74b: quaternions signed i to iiii in lower 
margin. Beautiful hand of saec. xii; double cols., with 
34 lines tocol.; titles and initials in red, blue, green, and 


1 This ed. appeared in 1853, but the some writers have erroneously referred 
cover bears the date 1854, whence toa sccond edition. 
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frequently brown; very few marginal notes in later 
hands, 

ff. 41a-73b; “Incipiunt Interpretationes Hebraicorum 
Nominum” = Hieronymi Liber de Nominibus Hebraicis, 
Patrol. Lat., 23, 773-858. The preface is missing. 

f. 73b, col. 2: “ Aleph mille... uel subter” = Patrol. 
lat., 23, 1305-13006. 

ff. 73b, col. 2-74a, col. 1: Notes on the Greek alphabet. 

f. 74a, col. 2-74b: “ Note Diuing Legi Necessarig .. . 
ubi oritur pulcherrimum deliberatiuum” ... The rest is 
lost. 

f. 75 is a single leaf of a MS. of saec. xi, measuring 
22°5 x 1I4°5 cms., a fragment of a Service-Book with 
musical notation, “ iiii K1. Iul. Vigil. Sancti Petri Apostoli 
et Pauli. Cap. xlii. Dicit Dominus Petro Cum Esses 
Iunior,” etc. 


The following modern MSS. contain notes on classical 
authors :—290-91, 361, 391, 394, 404-406, 415, 418, 437, 
445, 451, 574, 625-27, 686, 693, 701-702, 1117, 1164. They 
have not been examined by the present writer. 


M. ESPOSITO. 








GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW XXVI. 45, 
AND XXVIII. 2. 


ATTHEW xxvi. 45: xa0ebdere AowTov Kai avarravecbe. 
This verse appears in St. Mark xiv. 41 in the follow- 
ing form :— 


kaOevdere [70] Aourdv Kai dvarraverOe. 


Some years ago there was a discussion in HERMATHENA 
between the late Professor Palmer and the late Provost 
of T.C.D. as to the meaning of Aovrov and [ro] Aowdv, 
where the article has been rejected by the Cambridge 
editors and others. It was suggested to translate “the 
future is for sleep,” or “sleep out the rest of your sleep.” 
The Englisk versions give “sleep on now, and take your 
rest.” The Vulgate interprets by “iam,” the Syrian by 
“modo” in Matt.,and by “igitur” in Mark; the Aethiopian 


by “igitur”; the German by “ Ach! Wollt ihr nun schlafen 


und ruhen?” the Italian ‘by “dormite pure da ora, et 
reposatevi’”’ ; the French by “ vous dormez encore et vous 
vous reposez,” and the Spanish by “ dormid ya, y reposad,” 
I would suggest that Modern Greek throws light on 
this as onso many other passages of the Greek Testament. 
The Modern Greek Aoov (with or without the article) 
means “ but, 
the Classical S'vbv, “ well, then, if you will.” ‘This use is 
not unknown in Ancient Greek, cp. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. ex 
lapidibus conlecta, 125, 5, Wilamowitz, Hermes x. 536 adn. 


> 


however,” and with an imperative, like 


Sr. MATTHEW XXVIII: (1) Ope 8& caBBarwr, rH éripwoxorcy «is 
plav caBBdrwv AGev Mapia 7) Maydadnvy Kai 7 dAAn Mapia Gewpjoar 
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tov tadov. (2) Kai idov, werpos éyevero péyas’ ayyedos yap Kupiov 


kataBas e& ovpavod, Kai mpooe\Oov amexvduoe Tov AMov Kai éxaOyTo 


sake > = > 8: € Se > a > . ‘ . - 
éravw avtov. (3) Hv dé % €id€a aitod ws dotpaty Kai TO evdupa 


Aevkdv ds xuov. (4) dd dé rod HoBov abrod éoeicOnaav of typoivres 


S93 ’ e ‘ 
kal éyevnOnoav ws vexpot. 


Verse 2 is so rendered in the English version: “and 
behold, there was a great earthquake,” and for verse 4 the 
Revised Version has “and for fear of him the watchers 
did quake” (Authorized Version “ shake”). On consulting 
the Polyglot Bibles of Brian Walton and Lee, I see that 
the Syrian, Arabian, and Aethiopian versions are inter- 
preted by “terrae motus,” and the Latin Vulgate has the 
same. The German version gives “erdbeben,” the Spanish 
“terremoto,” the Italian “tremuoto,” and the French 
“tremblement de /erre.” But this earthquake is not men- 
tioned in St. Mark or St. Luke, but only the terror of the 
women at the sight of the angels (Mark xvi, éeauB/Onoav; 
Luke xxiv, éupdSwv yevouévw); and it has always seemed 
to me that a convulsion of the earth was out of keeping with 
the idyllic calm of the morning of the first Easter Day. 
Further, it is difficult to see why there should have been 
an earthquake because (yap) an angel had descended, etc. 
No doubt ceopnd¢ is most commonly used for o. rie yi, 
but its literal meaning is “a shaking” or “ quaking” 
(it is glossed in Hesych. by rpduog, as in Plato, Philed. 
33 E, o. rov awpnaroc, and Polyb. 5. 61, 6. Tig ovpa¢ ; Plutarch 
has even oa. tij¢ Pvyiig), and any doubt as to its meaning 
here is removed by éoeia@noay in verse 4. 

I observe that the Persian version is interpreted ‘ et 
ibi magna consternatio et timor fuit.’”” This is a curious 
coincidence ; but there is nothing to show that the o«. was 
not physical, “a quaking.” Being accustomed to the 
classical habit of ringing the changes on the same or 
similar words in the same passage (as in Pindar and 


9 
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Aeschylus), I have never found any difficulty in the un- 
usual use of ceopic in this passage as interpreted by the 
subsequent éseicOnoav, and I am convinced it would not 
have been obscure to a Greek. As to the foisting in of 
an earthquake, I can only say that osouoi, like entia, non 
sunt multiplicand? praeter necessitatem. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 











[ 144 ] 


-SWITZERLAND AND SCHWEIZER.! 


WITZERLAND and its peoples have in the course of 

the centuries borne a number of names, which in part 

still exist side by side. Some of them are of native, some 

are of foreign origin, an expression of the national spirit, 
or of learning and diplomacy. 

The native and national name is Lzdgenossen (confede- 
rates) and Lidgenossenschaft (confederation). The spoken 
oath, that is, spoken with uplifted hands, played an 
important part in the alliances of the Middle Ages as the 
most solemn confirmation of a promise. Through it the 
allies became confederates or sharers of the oath (foedus), 
and their alliance became a confederation. Originally this 
designation was not confined to the Swiss alliance, but it 
became its peculiar name, because the federal principle, 
in its case being permanent, had evinced a special strength 
and constructive power. In 1315 the Three Forest Cantons 
described themselves as “ Eitgenozen,” and in 1351 in the 
Ziirich alliance the abstract term had received a geogra- 
phical connotation, which is still more clearly shown in 
the Papal letter of 1370, which gives right of way ‘in all 
our confederation” to foreigners on all roads from the 
Urnerloch (by the Devil’s Bridge, on the Gotthard) as 
far as Ziirich. Down tothe eighteenth century “ Eidgnoss” 
and “ Eidgnossschaft” were used as “ Swiss” and “ Switzer- 
land” are now. We even meet the phrase “ federal” wines. 


1 Summarized, with his permission, deprived of his help in revising and sup- 
from the researches of Prof. Dr. W. plementing his paper. Previous work 
Oechsli, of the University of Zurich, on the same subject may be found in 
Owing to the death of this scholar, Egli’s Nomina Geographica, Leipzig, 
which occurred after this article had 1893. 
gone to press, the author has been 





‘ 
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The Latin chronicles and documents of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries employ the words “ confoederatio ” 
and “confoederati,” which are continued in the French 
“confédération” and “confédérés.” Still more frequent 
is the term “Liga confoederatorum” or simply “ Liga.” 
Thus in the fifteenth century arose the full title “ Liga 
vetus et magna Alamaniae superioris,” employed as late 
as the eighteenth century in treaties with foreign countries. 
There was, however, no constitutional federation, but a 
group of alliances, such as those of the Three Cantons and 
of the Four Forest Cantons, though they became, in fact, 
a common alliance, known as the “ alte grosse Bund ober- 
deutscher Lande” (Alamaniae superioris), which survived 
the storms of religious discord. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries “ Les Ligues” 
became the French official name for Switzerland, the 
alliance with which furnished many thousands of soldiers 
to France. The “ambassadeurs és Ligues” resided at 
Solothurn or Soleure. In a treaty made with France by 
Berne and Solothurn in 1579, Geneva is described as “ une 
des clefs et boulevards des dits pays des Ligues.” The 
kings of France addressed their correspondence down till 
the Revolution ‘*a nos trés chers grands amis alliés et 
confédérés les Bourgmestres, Advoyers, Landamans et 
Conseils des Ligues Suisses des Hautes Allemagnes.” 

In the fifteenth century the Latin name of “ Helvetii,” 
which had been almost extinct for a thousand years, was 
revived by the scholars of the Renaissance. Julius II 
established the Swiss Guard of * Helvetier,” and in the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 the “ Helvetiorum Cantones” 
were included. Bullinger issued the ‘‘ Confessio Helvetica ” 
or creed, which became that of the reformed Churches of 
Switzerland, France, Piedmont, Holland, and Scotland. 
In the Latin writings of the learned, ‘ Helvetia” and 
“ Helvetii” were the terms generally used, and these 


passed into Italian and German literature. In the seven- 
HERMATHENA—VOL., XIX. L 
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teenth century the French began to employ ‘Corps 
Helvétique” instead of “Les Ligues,” and in the 
eighteenth century European diplomacy spoke of the 
“Touable Corps Helvétique,” which phrase appears as 
late as 1792. 

In addition to the many names given above, there was 
one which dates from the fourteenth century and spread 
from Germany over the world—that of ‘‘Schweiz” and 
“ Schweizer.””’ When one Thomas Platter, a travelling 
scholar of Valais, was begging near Dresden, he and his 
companions were entertained by a peasant and pointed 
out to the latter’s aged mother, who said she had heard so 
much good of the ‘ Schweizer” that she had longed to see 
one. This was about the time of the battle of Marignano; 
but earlier, since Morgarten and Sempach, the name ot 
‘‘ Schweizer” stood for rebellion, just as “ socialist”? or 
“anarchist”? might now. The Swiss themselves did not 
like it, as being foreign and unfriendly. 


Its origin, of course, was from the Forest Canton of 
Schwyz. The names of “Swiz’” and “Switzer” became 
so well known through the battle of Morgarten, that the 
men of Uri and Unterwalden also began to be called 
“Switzer,” and later a Strassburg chronicler includes those 


of Lucerne and Ziirich as well, under ‘“‘ Swicenses,” as a 
collective name for all the Confederates. The diphthongal 
forms, “Sweiz” and “ Sweizer,” arose in France and 
Austria in the fourteenth century, and became prevalent. 
In the Austrian chronicles we find also the forms 
“Sweincz” and ‘“Sweinzenses,” and in 1352 even the 
“ Provinz Schweiz,” certainly one of the earliest instances 
of the territorial designation. 

The victory at Sempach spread the renown of the con- 
federates as far as Liibeck and East Prussia, and all were 
known as Swiss, even the men of Zurich and Berne, in one 
or other of the many variants of the name: one is “the 
Tzwitzer, who sit there in the mountains.” The ballads 
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and chronicles speak of them as a rough peasant folk 
belonging by right to Austria, and accursed for the death of 
Duke Leopold. The name of “Schweizer” became general 
in German documents, and even of European use. 

At the Council of Basel the international assemblage 
of bishops and clergy speculated on the origin of the Swiss 
people, and the resemblance between the words “ Swicia” 
(Schwyz) and “Suecia” (Sweden) led to the legend that 
the Swiss had migrated from Sweden. Another deriva- 
tion, as absurd, was that Charlemagne had settled some 
Saxon prisuners in the Alps, who, to win his favour, had 
said “wir wellen hie szwz¢/ex” (we will sweat here), so that 
they were called “Switter” or “Switzer.” During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Swiss were in ill 


, 


repute among the Austrians as unbreakable rebels, and 


their name was one of ill meaning, so that the Swiss them- 
selves looked on it as a slight. Charles the Bold used it 
three times in one document in 1473, when he warned 
them not to fight against Austria, and it was regarded as 
a deliberate insult. Thus they never used it of themselves 
in their writings and songs, and when later they were 
allied to Austria, the Austrians were careful to avoid the 
term. When the Swabian League was formed in 1488, the 
Austrians and South Germans felt themselves once more 
as strong as the Swiss, and the word again became a 
symbol of hatred and abuse. (On the other hand, the 
word “Schwab” or “Schwob ” is still used in a derogatory 
sense by the Swiss.) But the Swiss now regarded it, for 
all the insults, as a title of honour, and one of them retorts, 
‘‘ The Confederates [Eidgenossen] will teach them soon to 
sing a new Swzser song”; and another, “‘to these of the 
great alliance the Schwizer air became unhealthy (unge- 
sund); 800 of them lay there on the ground.” The Swiss 
historians no longer avoid the name, but use it, so to speak, 
in inverted commas, as if repeating what was so terrible 


to their enemies. The Swabian War ended the attempts 
L2 
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“to hunt the bear and to put the bull of Uri into harness,” 
Foreign writers paid tribute to the power of their discip- 
line, and Macchiavelli called them the masters of modern 
warfare. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the name of 
Swiss had been assimilated by the people themselves, 
whereas in 1576 Josias Simler had written “ Die frsmbden 
nennent uns Schwyzer” (foreigners call us Swiss), and 
another writer spoke in similar terms as late as 1701. 
The eminent Ziirich scientist, Scheuchzer, was one of the 
pioneers of this usage in his works. He writes in 1706, 
“We Swiss [Schweizer] inhabit the highest summits of 
Europe.” In 1767 appeared Lavater’s ‘ Schweizerlieder,”’ 
and in 1770 the first Schweizer-Geographie. In 1786 
Johannes Miller published his ‘ Die Geschichten der 
Schweizer” (the histories of the Swiss). The name was 
now generally accepted in literature, and even found its 
way into official documents, though secondary to “ Eidge- 
nossen” and “ Eidgenossenschaft.” 

At last in 1803, when the Helvetic Republic of Napoleon 
was succeeded through the Act of Mediation by the Federal 
Republic, we come to the Schwerzerische Evdgenossenschaft, 
combining thus the indigenous name and the adopted 
foreign name. The phrase does indeed occur previously, 
as far back as 1618 and 1649, in two historical documents, 
but it now becomes the official name for the “ Bund” as 
opposed to the Cantons, and in 1840 the Federal flag 
replaced the standards of the Cantons. But the name 
“ Schweiz” binds and comprises everything, confederation, 
cantons, state, and individuals into one whole. One of the 
least of the cantons has the honour of giving its name to 
the whole country and people, but it is the one in which, 
most probably, the first “bund” was formed, and in 
which the infant alliance was assured of its existence 
at Morgarten. 


H. A. CLAY. 
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Si. Augustini Vila scripla a Possidio episcopo, ed. H. T. Weiskotten. 
Princeton University Press (Humphrey Milford, London). 


THIs edition of the Life of Augustine by Possidius is a thesis pre- 
sented to Princeton University for the degree of Ph. D., and is a 
very creditable piece of work. The text is based on a collation of 
ten of the earlier manuscripts of the V7/a, and there is an excellent 
apparatus criticus. Many mistakes in former editions have been 
corrected, and Dr. Weiskotten is to be congratulated on having 
brought to completion a useful task. The number of Mss. of the 
Vita in Europe is very large, but there are only five in the United 
Kingdom, of which one (of the thirteenth century) is in our own 
University Library (No. 45). A cursory inspection of its text shows 
that it agrees more closely with Dr. Weiskotten’s group A B than 
with C D, &c.; it is, indeed, an excellent manuscript, and beautifully 
written. Dr. Weiskotten’s translation is quite smooth, and follows 
his original closely. In c. 31 he obscures the sense by not trans- 
lating as literally as usual : ‘‘ sacrificium oblatum est” should be 
rendered ‘‘the sacrifice was offered’; for the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is in the writer’s mind. He has omitted to mark as a quotation the 
words in c. 15, ‘in cujus manu sumus et nos et sermones nostri.” 
They come from Wisd. vii. 16.—J. H. B. 


The Life and Reign of the Emperor Luctus Septimius Severus, by 
Maurice Platnauer, B.A., 8.LIrT. Formerly Honorary Scholar 
of New College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. 1918: Oxford University Press. 


THIS is a great book for details, especially in the department of 
military affairs and of general administration. The writer is 
especially solicitous for facts. He is an able and devoted admirer of 
his teacher, Mr. Cheesman (to whom he dedicates his book), whose 
death in action is a grievous loss to the study of Roman history in 
England. He has besides an exceedingly sound judgment in 
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deciding disputed points, and in perceiving when our informa- 
tion is insufficient to admit of any definite decision. The question 
of the composition and value of ‘the Augustan History is the most 
striking example. The writers of that series seem idiotic, and their 
critics for the most part insane; but Mr. Platnauer, ofov vygwv zap’ 
eixy A€yovtas, after a thorough investigation of them as far as the age 
of Severus is concerned, comes to the conclusion, which he allows 
to be meagre, but which is really all that can be stated with certainty, 
that the authors are those whose names are given, that the several 
lives were written at the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 
centuries, that early in the fourth century they were collected and to 
some extent tampered with by an editor, and that there are two 
strata in the text, one based on a chronological source which is 
fairly accurate, and the other of a biographical character which 
*‘has neither credibility nor value.’ All this we most steadfastly 
believe, except, perhaps, that the biographical portion is devoid of 
value ; for though stories and personal traits may, as a general rule, 

be uncertain as isolated facts (and even this may be “disputable), 

still stories that gather round eminent people often are indicative 
of character, and so are material not below the dignity of history. 

Indeed, it is this giving life to his figures which we miss most in Mr. 

Platnauer’s work. After reading his book, we are not clear what 
view he takes of Severus himself. Was he, as Dio holds, a man 
thoroughly able but at times not a good Emperor (e.g. 75. 7- 4)3 
or as Herodian (2. 14. 2 ff.), that he was a fine soldier, indeed, and 
an acute intellect, quick to resolve and to put his resolutions into 
effect, but at the same time in a pre-eminent degree artful and 
treacherous (cp. e.g. 3.5.6, 7 UrovAov abrod Hos palwora éx TOV Epywv 
€5Aotro); or as Aurelius Victor, who seems to have taken the memoirs 
of Severus himself as undiluted truth, an almost ideal ruler, and his 
cruelty, which is the most serious blot on his character, really that 
kind of frightfulness which is ultimately the greatest mercy (Caes. 
20, 13 delendarum cupidus factionum quo deinceps milius ageret\, aview 
apparently held by Duruy. Was he unduly rapacious, or only a 
really competent administrator? We should have wished for a 
paragraph or two summing up the character of the great Emperor, 
documented as Mr. Platnauer could so well document it, and 
instinct with his sound judgment, and set forth in the pleasant style 
which he could so easily adopt, but which he seems so unwilling to 
allow himself the gratification of constantly using.! But as he 
plainly desires that his book should be in the main rather a com- 
plete collection of accurate details (and it is certainly that) than 
an ornate history or a Plutarchean biography, we gratefully take 


1 Mr. Platnauer is just delightfulwhen for no further reason. It would be, he 
he warns us (p. 19) that we must not says, like pouring away the baby with 
disbelieve a statement merely because _ the bath-water. ; 
it occurs in the Augustan History and 
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it as such, and offer him our best congratulations. We append 
a few considerations which presented themselves during a perusal 
of the book. 

We venture to think that Mr. Platnauer is a little too hard on 
Herodian. It was the fashion at the time to write in the style 
of Thucydides (cf. Lucian, de conscrib. hist., 15. 26, &c.), with 
long speeches and other rhetorical paraphernalia; but it is only 
fair to discount these embellishments which do not pretend to be 
anything else, and consider whether he does not give an agreeable 
and fairly accurate account of the period he discusses, though one 
must allow that his details, especially if they are picturesque, are 
untrustworthy. His geography is, no doubt, often faulty, but what 
Roman historians, even of the first order, are good geographers ? 
Was Livy, Sallust, or Tacitus? And why is Herodian censured 
for his ‘‘omissions” (p. 2, note 4) in respect to the revolt of 
Maternus? He alone gives an account of it; and though no 
doubt it produced a good deal of disorder, and indicated the 
smouldering opposition to Roman government that always existed 
in the western provinces, yet it was probably little more as regards 
real danger to the State, though more widespread, than were the 
exploits of Bulla about the same time, and it did not attract the 
same attention at Rome, as Maternus roamed through Gaul and 
Spain, while Bulla was a more romantic highwayman who operated 
in Italy. The revolt can hardly have been commensurate with 
the Indian Mutiny, to which Mr. Platnauer (p. 26) compares it. 
Excellent are Mr. Platnauer’s remarks on Marius Maximus 
(p. 82). We quite agree that it is improbable that he was the 
general of Severus who bore the same name; he was apparently 
a much-read writer, who would be quoted on that account where his 
view differed from the ordinary one.' It is possible, too, that most 
of the Augustan writers did not take any definite author as their 
basis, but wrote just from the learning they happened to have, and 
with little or no verification, as probably Goldsmith did in his hack 
histories. Mr. Platnauer is especially valuable in the warnings he 
gives (p. 21) about the insecurity in following the dates and places 
given to the various rescripts in the Code; their circumstantiality 
would deceive the very elect. It is certainly curious that any 
stress should have been laid by such a wise man as Eckhel (vii, 
194) On the apparent error of Dio (74. 3. 1) when he says that 
Faustina (who died in 175) was seen to prepare the bridal-chamber 
for Severus and Julia, who were married in 187. But it is a mere 
dream, as Dessau pointed out. Indeed, as Mr. Platnauer notices, 
in the very next incident Dio mentions, he says explicitly that it 


1 We wonder is the Marius Maximus _ senators of his day the same as the 
mentioned by Ammianus (29. 4. 14) in historian? The name does not seem 
connexion with Juvenal as being the an uncommon one. 
favourite reading of the degenerate 
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too was a dream. Dio likes to dwell on dreams, and he (78. 10. 2) 
relates another dream that he had of Severus appearing to him, and 
speaking to him shortly after the death of Severus and before the 
murder of Geta. In Dio 75. 3. 2 it is stated that the three 
generals of Severus, setting out from Nisibis, got possession of 
"Apxiv. ‘ Nothing really is known of this town,” as Mr. Platnauer 
(p. 94) rightly says. One hazards the conjecture that it was a district, 
as the generals tptxy €oBadorres (‘invading’) od« duoynti éxecpovvTo, 
and that it was Arzanene, which appears to have been called other- 
wise Archene (see Pliny H.N. vi, 128, however erroneous may be the 
account which the Emperor Claudius gave of the rivers there); at 
least geographers in Dict. Geogr. (i, 229b) and in Pauly-Wissowa 
(ii, 458, 1498) identify Arzanene and Archene. We should then read 
"Apxynvyv. Mr. Platnauer (p. 99) follows Eckhel in holding that 
Septimius was a family name of Albinus.  Jéckhel (vii, 166) argues 
that the view, apparently first advanced by Tillemont, that Septimius 
Severus adopted Albinus, is impossible, as in that case he would not 
have allowed Sep/imius to have remained on his coins after he had 
broken with Severus. But, on the other hand, it may be argued that 
if Albinus had the same gentile name as his opponent, the similarity 
would have been alluded to by the historians, and it was certainly 
the practice hitherto for the Emperor to adopt whoever he made 
Caesar (Mommsen, Staatsr. ii*, 1140). We think Mr. Platnauer 
(p. 104) hardly dwells enough on the “adoption”? by Severus of 
M. Aurelius as his father.' It was, as Eckhel (vii, 174) points out at 
great length, a very extraordinary proceeding, and shows the effect 
the glamour of the name had on the superstitious soldiers and 
multitude. He likens it to Alexander the Great giving himeelf out 
as the son of Ammon. Duruy (vi, 49) and Schiller (p. 715) 
suggest that the adoption, with all its strict formalities, may have 
been made with a view to seizing on the great furtune that on the 
death of Commodus passed to his sisters.?. It further gave the 
Severus family a lineage extending back to Nerva, so that Caracalla 
was much more wnolilisstmus than Commodus. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Platnauer (p. 105) that the mission of Porcius Optatus 
(C.I.L. viii, 7062) was that of the Severan party in the Senate before 
the Battle of Lugdunum. Optatus was sent ab amplissimo senatu; 
but the Senate as a body was not at that time favourable to 








1 We must read patrem tor frairem 
in the Life of Geta, 2. 2; but the pas- 
sage is uncertain. 

* The evidence adduced by Renier, 
Rev. Arch., 1864, vol. ii, p. 318-21, is 
not quite conclusive. The procurator 
of the res privata of Alexander Severus 
appears to have had the administration 
of agri defenitionis (sic) Matidiae in 
Mauretania (C.I.L. viii, 8812). Now 





we hear of a Matidia, a lady of vast 
wealth, who left her property to M. 
Aurelius (Fronto, p. 38, note). If the 
estate of the lady retained her name 
for all the time that elapsed, and 
Matidia in both cases refers to the 
same person, the argument is tolerable. 
Was she the Matidia who was sister of 
Sabina, wife of Hadrian ? 
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The embassy was one of congratulation sent a/ffer the 
battle. Caracalla was at the time /mp. destinat/us, which title first 
appears in 197; he was only Caesar in 196. Besides, Severus was 
not in Germany before the battle ; but he probably went there after 
his victory, as there seems to have been much indecision among 
the Rhine armies and peoples as to which side to throw in their lot 
with ; and probably that was the reason why Albinus sent forces to 
attempt the capture of Tréves (p. 106, n. 3.) If Albinus had been 
successful in this, it might have decided the forces and peoples there 
to join him. After the battle, Severus went to Germany to crush the 
remnants of disaffection, and may for this reason have assumed, or 
been supposed likely to assume, the title Teppavixds (C.1.G. 3407.)! 
On p. 107, note 3, it might in fairness to Eckhel (vii, 164-5)—who, 
on the strength of a coin which has S.P.Q.R., P.P. OB C.S. [ep. 
also Cohen iii, p. 420. Alb., No. 47, Minerv. Pacif. S.C. ], holds the 
view (improbable, as Mr. Platnauer rightly regards it, though Schiller 
adopts it without question) that Albinus established a ‘‘ Gallic 
Senate ’’—be said that he is very doubful on the point. ‘‘ Ergo,” he 
says, ‘* si verae illud est fidei, dissimulantibus historicis omnibus 
manifeste docet Albinum in Gallia sibi conflasse senatum,’”* and he 
goes on to quote the examples of Pompey in Greece and Scipio in 
Africa. Ifthis refers to Metellus Scipio in 47-46 B.c., we do not feel 
sure of the evidence on which the statement is based. Cato had a 


Severus. 


quasi-senate or council of 300 Roman residents in Africa (Plut., Cato 


Min., 59; Bell. Afr., 88,90; Appian., 2.95), but we doubt if he ever 
regarded them as the Senate. For the divergent accounts of the 
Battle of Lugdunum, Mr. Platnauer (p. 109, note 2f.) has a most 
ingenious, and probably correct, theory that Spartian had as original 
a Severan account, and so mentioned ‘Tinurtium, the headquarters of 
Severus, while Dio (75. 7. 3) and Herodian (3. 7. 3) had certainly an 
Albinian original, and so speak only of Lugdunum, it being the head- 
quarters of Albinus. In addition to sending the head of Albinus to 
Rome to terrify the Senate (on which Dio, 75. 7. 4, says: é@’ ols 
dros yevopuevos ws ovdev ein aitoKpatopos dyaGod), Severus also wrote 
angry letters to the Senate, €re ~a@AAov yas (Dio was a senator) te 
kal Tov Onpov ols éreateAev eLehoBnoev. This may be some defence 
of the bitter letter in Vit. Alb. 12. 5-12. 

Mr. Platnauer (p. 72) gives sound and ingenious reasons why 
it was M. Aurelius who sent the Fifth Macedonian legion to Dacia, 
and not Severus, as is usually held; and he also proves conclusively 


1 We do not appear to have any other 
evidence that Septimius was styled 
Germanicus. Spartian (6. 5) says that 
Caracalla assumed that title vivo patre, 
which would imply that his father as- 
sumed it also; but as it appears no- 
where else, the matter must be left 
uncertain. Eckhel supposes that in 


Spartian we should read Britannic?. 

* Possibly he coined in the name of 
the Roman Senate, knowing that, if he 
conquered, that body, which favoured 
him, would condone the irregularity ; 
and thus there is no need to assume a 
** Gallic Senate.”’ 
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(p. 100) that it was the Fourth Flavian and not the Fourth Scythian 
that Albinus commanded. Indeed, all his discussions where legions 
or other army matters are in question seem most admirable. We 
cannot feél sure that we can acquit Aemilianus of the charge of 
half-hearted support of Niger in the face of the definite statements 
of Dio and Herodian, simply because he was killed in battle against 
the Severans. He may well have acted with irresolution amounting 
to culpable remissness, and finally have been compelled to fight 
the engagement in which he lost his life. The charge against 
Laetus in the matter of the battle of Lugdunum appears to have 
been a stronger one. 

‘There is some doubt as to when Caracalla was made Augustus. 
If, as Mr. Platnauer (p. 124) supposes, it was after the capture of 
Ctesiphon, that event cannot be fixed for November, 198: for 
Caracalla is noted as Augustus, not only in an inscription of 
October 15, 198 (C.I.L. vi, 1052), which Mr. Platnauer quotes, 
but also in one of May 3, 198 (C.1.L. viii, 2465). Severus had his 
son made Imp. Desig. in 197 after the victory over Albinus, and 
probably had him made Augustus early in 198 by the soldiers at 
Antioch just before the beginning of the Persian campaign. ‘The 
former title may perhaps have been re garded as the certain pre- 
cursor of the latter, and so may be explained the fact that 
in the not quite conclusive inscription in Eph. Epigr., v. 902, 
Pp. 444, the year 205 is given as that of Trib. pot., viiii., also 
C.I.L. v. 5259, which appears to style Caracalla Augustus in the 
fifth vear of Severus; and iii. 4452, which gives Caracalla’s 
second year (212) as his sixteenth tribunate. The note of 
Mr. Platnauer on the chronology of the second Eastern Expedition 
of Severus, p. 127 f., is admirable, and to us convin« ing. The 
explanation of the coin with the trireme which he gives in the 
note, viz., that it was minted in anticipation of a complete return 
by sea,' which never occurred, appears to be the true explanation. 
But there are two points which might have been added— 
(1) Spartian (Sev. 16. 9) says explicitly that it was after entry on 
his consulship that he went to Alexandria: in this he is probably 
in error, but it creates some little difficulty; (2) it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the rescript, Cod. Just., ii, 32. 1, is really dated from 
Sirmium: see Kriiger’s edition. Yet Herodian (3. 10. 1) is so 
unlikely to have invented a visit to far-away Pannonia and Moesia— 
an event which had no picturesqueness about it—that we think his 
explicit evidence is adequate by itself: it would be overwhelming 
if certainly supported by the rescript. 

Mr. Platnauer (p. 131, note 6f.) quotes a coin of Plautilla, 
wife of Caracalla. It is really astonishing the number of Greek 


1 ‘The writer of Caracalla’s Life in von Rohden) assumes the return by 
Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 2441 (apparently — sea. 
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coins on which her name appears (see Pauly-Wissowa vii, 285 ff.). 
Her father must have had extensive connexions with and in- 
fluence in the Greek towns. She, too, was called véa Gea “Hpa, 
e.g., on a coin of Minda in Caria (see Head, Brit. Mus. Coins, 
Caria, p. 12, No. 19), as well as Julia Domna (C.I.G. 3956 b, 
quoted by Mr. Platnauer, p. 133, note). Mr. Platnauer(p. 133, note) 
shows his usual sound judgment in following Dio, who holds that 
the charge of conspiracy made against Plautianus was a fabrication 
of Caracalla. Apart from the probabilities of the case, we know that 
Dio was at Rome at the time, and had no great love for Plautianus. 
However, it might have been mentioned that Ammianus (29. 1. 17, 
referred to by Mr. Platnauer) seems to believe in the genuineness 
of the plot of Saturninus. The reason for the unsatisfactory state of 
things in Britain which led to the expedition of Severus might have 
been given from Mr. Oman (p.13¢c). Mr. Oman notices that, as the 
legions and auxiliary cohorts there are much the same as they were 
before the Albinian war, it is probable that, though recruits may 
have been added after the Battle of Lyons, ‘‘ the garrison of Britain 
was both under its normal strength and in a disorganized condi- 
tion,” and ‘the old disease of mutiny must have been seething 
under the surface.” As regards the ra mpoBeBAnpéve pevpard Te Kai 
Xopata THIS Pwpatwr apxijs in Herodian 3. 15. 10, it would be 
preferable to read épvuata with Mendelssohn, and hold that the 
two walls are meant, but that the Antonine wail was the one most 
frequently crossed. We cannot be sure what the rivers were if we 
retain pevpara. 

The chapter on Philosophy and Religion is a somewhat in- 
adequate one. Mr. Platnauer possibly thinks that the subject has 
been treated so well by others, especially by M. Jean Reville. that 
he need not labour it.) But in what he does give he hardiy shows 
his usual interest. So in his list of likenesses between the 
account of Apollonius by Philostratus and the New Testament he 
quotes the parable of the sower, and refers to iv. 3, which is a 
parable about communistic sparrows. Again, in the reference to 
“forbearance and broad-mindedness on the occasion of the woman 
taken in adultery,” the passage referred to, i. 37, is rather that of 
the fitting punishment to be inflicted onthe man who attempted it, 
and a punishment which is not broad-minded er Christian at all, but 
at best ingeniously vindictive (timwpias }) droxvaioe atrov), though 
it spared the man’s life. Can one say that the metaphor of ‘‘ hiding 
a light under a bushel” is contained in the remark, vi. 18, os pev 
yap modXod, édy, a&cov To px) KpiTrew codiav dyAotow ot xGes Aoyor ? 
There is nothing else at all lke it in the chapter. Further on in 
the chapter he says, ‘* A strange echo of Athanasius’ sncomprehensi- 
bilis is to be found in the word indeprehensibilis, which is not in- 
frequently applied in inscriptions to Mithras, e.g., C.1-L., v. 805.” 
But that inscription, obscure even to Cumont, gives only D.I.1.M., 
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which is inadequate support for the rare word ¢ndeprehensibilis.!. The 
only example we know of the epithet in Mithraic inscriptions is that 
of the Ostian Mithras, a figure of which is given in Cumont ii, p. 236 
= C.I.L. xiv. 64 (¢ndeprehensivilis). In this chapter hardly a word is 
said about the literary men of the time, or of the “ Lives of the 
Sophists,” by Philostratus. 

On the other hand, Mr. Platnauer’s chapter, De re militart, is 
excellent, as is everything that he has to say about the army. We do 
not think that Herodian and Dio would disagree with his remarks 
on the results of the permission granted by Severus to the frontier 
soldiers, yuvacgi ovvocxetv. What Mr. Platnauer calls ‘ the civilizing 
and refining of the legionary’s life” they would call d:adOopa tis 
axptBods oTparecas, to use Dio’s words (78. 36. 2). ‘They would not 
have desired that the soldiers should become civilized and refined. 
It would impair their efficiency as first-rate fiighting men. Schiller 
(p. 726) thinks that the privilege which had been granted to the 
barbarians settled within the empire by M. Aurelius could not have 
been refused to soldiers who were becoming a permanent frontier 
force. He also notices that the ill consequences of this privilege, 
from a military point of view, were more sensibly felt before the 
establishment of the “ Feldarmee” of Diocletian’s time, though 


what the army lost in mobility they perhaps gained ‘ on the ethical 
The interpretation of the curious number (550) of Euro- 


side.” 
pean soldiers that one of the generals of Severus asked him 
for at the siege of Hatra (Dio 75. 5) seems certainly to be 
that suggested by Mr. Platnauer, viz., that it was the Vegetian 
cohort. It is possible that the same interpretation may have 
occurred to Boissevain, for he refers to Veg. 2. 6 in his note on 
the passage from Dio.’ 

Mr. Platnauer (p. 178) hardly gives full force to the strong 
expression of Philostratus (Apoll. vii. 18) when he renders it that 
the office of praetorian prefect is greater than all other mortal 
authority. It is rather “ greater than all human positions of 
authority put logether” (wetlwv 7) wavta bpod tu avGpurwyr). 

On p. 182, note ro, Mr. Platnauer very frankly says that. he has 
made no attempt at exhaustiveness in this section / that of Home 
Administration] on matters legal. How could he be expected to 
do so? One has only to look at the Indices to the Digest and the 
Codes. He has done very well. We think, however, that when he 
says (p. 182), ‘* The exact position of the slave with regard to his 
master is decided and ensured, though stringent measures are taken 


1D.1.M. (= Deo invicto Mithrae) is 
an abbreviation occasionally found. 
Invictus is the god’s usual title. If the 
second ‘*I’’ is not, as is probable, a 


the conjecture that it is a fervent reitera- 
tion of invicte. 

? Boissevain possibly got the reference 
from Domazewski. At any rate, he 


mere mistaken repetition by the stone- 
cutter, one may perhaps acquiesce in 


quotes a note of that scholar on Hyginus 
de munit. castr., p. 69. 
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to prevent the latter’s ‘denouncing’ the former” (with references 
to Digest 49. 14. 2. 6; 48. 18. 1. 6), it should be “the former's 
denouncing the latter,” a slave informing against his master. We 
should have liked — to have quoted the celebrated passage from. 
the Institutes 2. 17. 8: ‘‘The Emperors Severus and Antoninus 
have often issued ciel to the same effect” (viz., that they would! 
never take anything by virtue of any writing wanting the authority 
of strict law) 5 ‘for though (as they say) we are freed from the 
bond of the laws, yet we live according to them” (lice! enim, 
inquiunt, legibus soluti sumus, attamen legibus vivimus). Nor does he 
appear to quote the human and sensible remarks put in a charming 
way (an unusual feature in rescripts) on the acceptance of presents 
(xeniola) by provincial governors :—WVon vero in totum, says Ulpian 
(Dig. 1. 16. 0. 3), venrs abstinere debebit proconsul, sed modum adicere 
ut neque morose in totum abstineat neque avare modum xenitorum excedat. 
Quam rem divus Severus et imperator Antoninus elegantissime epistula 
sunt moderatt, cutus eptstulae verba haec sunt: “quantum ad xenia 
pertinet audi quid s sentimus : velus proverbium est ovre wavra ovre 
mavrore ovre mapa mavtwy. Nam valde inhumanum est a nemine 
accipere, sed passim vilissimum est ef omnia avartssimum.” 

We are very sensible that the few points of which we took note 
in reading the book are but individual opinions, and we would 
regret that there should be any mistake as to our general opinion 
of the work as a whole, that it is one of immense and well- arranged 


erudition,’ especially in what relates to administration, and that 
from first to last it shows a soundness of judgment which is not 
always found with such very wide learning. 


L. C. P. 


1 As it is undoubtedly such, and ac- fuller Index be given ? The small one 
cordingly sure to prove a necessary part that is appended is meagre, and not 
of the libr: ary of every student of the even quite accurate: witness the very 
history of the Roman Empire, may we _ first entry. 
pray that in future editions a somewhat 


The “ Ichneutae” of Sophocles, with Notes, and a Translation into. 
English, preceded by Introductory Chapters dealing with the 
Plav, with Satyric Drama, and with various cognate matters, 
by RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER. London: Burns and Oates, 
Ltd... 1919: 


EveEN a cursory examination of this immense work, a monument of 
the “unconscionable labour” of years, inevitably suggests to the 
reader such proverbs as peéya Bi BrJLov péya xaxov, Di magni, horribilem 
et sacrum librum (the metre halts, but /7be//um would be inapplic- 
able), monstrum horrendum, informe, tngens cut lumen ademplum. 
For from the opulent dedication to ‘‘’ The Most Reverend Father 
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in God Michael, by the Grace of God and the Holy See, Arch- 
bishop of Manila,” to the ‘‘ Appendix to the Introductory chapters,” 
Mr. Walker, disregarding the ordinary limits of space, and the dura 
tlia of his. readers, has poured out a Niagara of words on all con- 
ceivable subjects— 
‘* Whose copious current tears down, with its torrent, 

Oaks, ashes, and yew, with the ground where they grew, 

And his personal foes, who presumed to oppose, 

All drown'd and abolish'd, dispersed and demolish’d, 

And drifted headiong with a deluge of song.’’ 


And what is the ‘‘ Ichneutae”’ that it should let loose such a 


torrent of wasteful learning ? Of all the new gifts for which we are 
thankful to the sands of Egypt, it is the meanest and least inte- 
resting. The Fayim has already irretrievably injured the fame of 
Menander. If the greatness of Sophocles were not so firmly rooted 
by means of imperishable words, his repute would not have sur- 
vived this worthless play. It has no merit, except as throwing 
light upon one of the sources of Lycophron’s jargon. But possibly 
I am doing the poet an injustice. A close examination of Mr. 
Walker’s text discloses the astonishing fact that very little of the 
printed play dates from Periclean days. In justice, the title should 
be ‘The ‘Ichneutae,’ by Richard Johnson Bernard Walker, assisted 
by Sophocles.”” A multitude of lines are generously attributed to the 
coadjutor, of which only a single letter survives; sometimes pages 
of iambics are accredited to the same source, which are solely due 
to the modern editor. For this method of treating an ancient 
writer one has to go back to the French supplements of Petronius, 
and to similar jewv d’esprit of the eighteenth century. In these 
hard days it is unreasonable to expect the public to pay £3 3s. for 
such * Flickwerk.”’ 

Mr. Walker is undeniably a learned and industrious scholar. 
His mastery of lexicographical Greek is wide and accurate, though 
he rarely employs it judiciously. He knows Suidas and Hesychius 
as his fingers. He began his ‘‘ Anti-Mias” with a protest against 
conjectural emendation, and proceeded at once to alter the tragic 
poets in hundreds of places in order to suit a metrical theory 
which the late Professor Beare exploded some years ago in an 
excellent paper in this Review. In the present volume he pro- 
fesses to be a pupil of Cobet, but I fear that in this school, 
though many carry the narthex, the true Bacchants are few and far 
between; and most certainly Mr. Walker is not one of them. Of 
Cobet’s chief merits, judgment, a feeling for idiom, and an 
appreciation of evidence, Mr. Walker is strangely devoid. I have 
room for only a single instance. On page 83 he quotes Moeris, 
yéAwv *AtriKds, yéA\wra “EAAnvixds. Obviously Moeris meant that 
yéAwv was not found in the xowy, but he cannot have denied 
yéAwra to Classical Greek. But Mr. Walker insists on emending 
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all the passages in which yédura occurs in favour of yeAwv, not 
observing that the latter form (which should probably be yéXorv) is 
never required by the scansion, except in a frag. yélwv dddov, 
which he attributes to Aristoph., but which is placed by Kock 
among the Wevdercypaga. Two instances of yéAwra he amends 
thus—éri to tapixe. tHv ye AGwa Karidoma (Ar., fr. tncert. §). 
I fancy his master, Cobet, would have triumphantly restored tov 
yéAwra, on the ground that ye is — and Aaa impossible in 
comedy. The other passage (Bacch. 854), xento d€ vv yeAwra 
OnBairis dbdAciv appears as xpytw dé viv yeAwr, dr 7Baror o’, dpXeiv. 
This might be considered the most needless and, consequently, 
the worst emendation. ‘This would be unjust, since unfair. It is 
a rather favourable specimen of Mr. Walker's powers of conjectural 
emendation. Such are Mr. Walker’s methods, and he is unre- 
pentant, as he states that he does not retract a single syllable of 
his conclusion in his unhappy ‘ Anti-Mias.” It is to be feared 
that in these days. when the Classics are fighting a losing battle, 
such works as this, and such methods as his, will bring discredit on 
a cause with which the future of civilization is closely bound up. 


W. J. M.S. 


Sycophancy in Athens. By JouN Oscar LorpBerG, University of 
Chicago. 1917. 

Dr. Lofberg presents a careful and interesting study of his subject. 
There are four chapters dealing with the development of 
sycophancy, the activities and methods of sycophants, some 
typical Athenian sycophants (Agoratus, Callimachus, Aristogiton, 
and Theocrines), and the checks on sycophancy. The reader will 
find each of these matters fully discussed, and the discussions bring 
out many curious pieces of information with regard to Athenian 
law and practice—to say nothing of Athenian stupidity. At the 
end there is an index of the passages quoted in the dissertation, 
amounting to more than 600.—W. A. G. 


Tile Ego: Virgil and Professor Richmond. By J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
Oxford University Press. 1920. 


ProFEssok Phillimore makes a very convincing case for the 
Virgilian authorship of the four introductory lines of the Aeneid. 
He reinforces the massive argument of Henry against recent 
attacks. It has always seemed to us @ prior’ improbable that, given 
that the poem commenced with ‘“‘ Arma uirumque,” any poet or 
grammaticus possessed the extraordinary skill that the composition 
of the forgery demanded. Professor Phillimore’s pamphlet should 
be read by those who still doubt the statement of Nisus. 
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Latin Epigraphy: an Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscrip- 
tions, by Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, LITT.D., F.B.A. Cambridge 
University Press, 1919. 


Tus book is offered by the author to classical scholars and 
students who belong to the women Anglicum, whether at home or 
overseas. It is a welcome gift, and will be received with thanks. 
Sir John Sandys’ chapter in the Cambridge Companion on this sub- 
ject has caused many to wish that he would produce a book like 
the present one. His name is a guarantee that the design is good, 
the exposition lucid, and that no important results of recent 
research have been ignored. An immense amount of matter has 
been presented in a comparatively small compass. So generous, 
indeed, has the author been with examples of every class of 
inscription that connoisseurs will be apt to forget the scope of this 
book, and regret the exclusion of this or that particular inscrip- 
tion, and the curtailment of this or that section of the subject. 
An impartial critic will admire the manner in which the balance 
of the design has been preserved, and the judicious apportionment 
of space to the different aspects of epigraphy. Nor have we a mere 
congeries of dry facts. The author has known how to enliven his 
pages with details of human interest. He can pause to point out how 
the epitaph of Sir John Hawkwood ‘‘dux aetatis suae cautissimus et 
rei militaris peritissimus” is a possible proof of the genuineness of 
the elogium of Q. I’. Maximus (p. 101), how Q. Pompeius Priscus, 
the consul with thirty names, was supposed by earlier scholars to 
be fifteen or sixteen persons, how Ritschl and Mommsen could 
differ in their judgment of the Basle inscription and both be right 
(p. 201), how a forger wrote an epitaph which made Byron say “‘Je ne 
connois point de composition humaine plus touchante que cette 
inscription.” These and similar stories will be appreciated by the 
young student of imagination, to whom epigraphy is presented 
usually in a dress as cheerless as the tombs and ruins from which 
its materials have been gathered. Nor has the author forgotten that 
epigraphy has some interest for the student of Latin literature as 
such. In the opening chapter are collected the principal refer- 
ences to, and quotations from, inscriptions in extant authors. 
This aspect of the subject, as the author points out, has been 
neglected in previous manuals. There are two instances in Ovid 
which merit, perhaps, inclusion in the list compiled by the author, 
Fast. 6, 212, and 77ris/. III, 1, 48. In the latter passage the 
Oxford editor, like Ehwald, reads “‘ seruatos ciu’s” on epigraphic 
grounds. And mention should be made of the fact that the 
correct text of Z77s/. 1, 11, 12 (omnis ab hac cura cura leuafa mea 
est) has been preserved by the lapidary, though lost by the 
scribes. Perhaps in a future edition—there will, I feel sure, be 
many editions of this valuable handbook—the full text of the Com- 
mentarius Ludorum Saecularium will be included in Appendix IV. 
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There is hardly any single Latin inscription which possesses such 
interest for students of Latin literature, and the books that contain 
it seem either to be out of print, or to be such as the ordinary 
student cannot be expected to acquire.—E, H. A. 





Grallit Cynegelicon quae supersunt. Cum _ prolegomenis, notis 
criticis, commentario exegetico edidit P. J. ENx, Litt. Class. 
Doctor. Two volumes, pp. 102 and 153. Zutphen: W. J. 
Thieme. London: Humphrey Milford. 1918. 


Dr. Enk has done a real service. He has brought together'‘in a 
handy form the labours of many scholars, and produced an edition 
which will be extremely useful, if not indispensable, to those who 
study this poet. These two volumes, though they do not present 
any strikingly original features as regards the text, merit all praise 
on the ground of thoroughness, especially in exegesis. 

The textual problem for the Cynege/ica is in one respect simple, 
as all authority is vested in a single Ms. Traube has proved that 
B (ninth or tenth century) is a direct copy of A. And Schenkl has 
shown that the later Mss. are copies, or derived from copies, made 
by Sannazaro, to whom we owe the discovery of A, and, conse- 
quently, of Grattius. Dr. Enk has based his apparatus on Schenkl’s 
collation of A, supplemented by corrections of Vollmer. He 
follows the last scholar in citing A almost exclusively. A few 
more examples of B's variants might be of interest to students of 
palzography, and an editor who is so generous in woodcuts and 
plates may see his way perhaps in a future edition to adding a 
reproduction of a specimen page of A. The foot-notes contain a 
large number of conjectures made by early and modern scholars, 
and a reasonable proportion of these appear in the text. Dr. Enk 
himself makes five suggestions, two of which (64 caeli iter et, 
178 paruis) appear in the text, the remainder (24 nexurum, 203 
sparsa, 243 admoneo et) being consigned to the commentary. 
None of these seems to have sufficient re@avayxy. Incidentally I 
observe that Claudian’s allusion to the British bulldog (magnaque 
taurorum fracturae colla Britannae, de laud. Stilich. 3,301) has been 
overlooked in the note on 178. Baehrens’ corrections are accepted 
in 28, 104, 268, 316, 350, 388. We have 212 Sparte quos (Schenkl), 
255 in lora uoces (Ellis), 297 irreptat (Radermacher), all most 
probable corrections. Vollmer is followed in 24 (the arrangement 
23, 01-68, 73, 74, 69-72, 24 will not, I think, meet with universal 
approval), 47, 379 533+, On the whole, the editor has shown 
praiseworthy discretion in the determination of the text. In 
one or two places there are examples of that conservatism which 
endeavours to defend an obviously “‘scabra lectio”’ of the Ms. by 
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an equally scabrous interpretation. Vollmer led, and Dr. Enk has 
followed, though the latter is not without qualms, as may be seen 
in the note ‘on 24, 25: ‘“‘quamquam haec interpretatio mihi uera 
uidetur . . . commemoraui coniecturam [#exurum] eorum causa, 
quibus interpretatio textus traditi nimia uidetur dura.” But it is 
ungenerous to pick holes in a commentary which contains so 
much valuable matter, and shows such painstaking research. Notes 
such as those on dulcedo (mange) 408, robur (tetanus) 464, are 
models of exegesis. 

In the Introduction the editor discusses the merits of Grattius 
as apoet. Most divergent opinions have been pronounced on this 
question, and Dr. Enk defends his author with modesty and reason. 
A very considerable space is devoted to the question of Grattius’ 
debt to other poets, especially Virgil. The lists of parallel passages 
compiled by Pierleoni and Curcio are given in full. ‘There is 
hardly any doubt that Grattius drew on Virgil, but I do not feel 
convinced that Grattius shows signs of the influence of Lucretius 
(see note on 375), or that Manilius had read the Cynegelica. 

There is an almost exhaustive bibliography, and an Index 
Verborum, which will be appreciated by those who do not possess 
Haupt’s edition. A short index to the commentary would be 
useful. There are a few slips in the letterpress, and some irregu- 
larities, especially in the Latinizing of proper names. The remarks 
on prosody and metric need revision, i, p. 33, ii. p. 55. ‘‘ sonipés 
aestiui,” for cxample, is not an example of Productio Vocalis in 
Arst, 

The printer and publisher are to be congratulated on the hand- 
some character of the letterpress and the general finish of the 
volumes.—E. H. A. 
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Dr. Headlam (January); the refutation by the Rev. J. W. 
Hunkin of the theory that St. Luke borrowed from Josephus 
(April); Dr. Garvie’s discussion of Pauline Christology ; and the 
protest of the Archbishop of Athens against the superstitious 
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OF THE 
CoLieGe CrassicaL Socrety, Trintry CoLLeGE, DuBLIN. 
SESSION 1914-1915. 
Nov. 2oth, 1914.-—-Mr. J. M. Henry in the chair. Paper by 


Mr. H. W. M. Burd on “ The Huns.” 


Dec. 4th.-—Mr. Canning in the chair. Paper by Mr. H. Beatty 
on ‘* Theocritus.” ; 


Dec. 11th.-—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Paper by Mr. L. J. 
D. Richardson on “ The Literary Critics of Alexandria.” 


Feb. 5th, 1915.—Mr. Alton in the chair. Paper’ by Mr. B. 
Farrington on ** The Troades of Euripides.” 


Feb. 12th.—Mr. Kennedy in the chair. Paper? by Mr. Max 
Nurock on “ Heracleitus.” 


Feb. 19th.—Mr. Burd in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. A. Glen 
on “ Hannibal.” 


March s5th.—Professor Beare in the chair. Paper by Mr. H. 
W. Flewett on ‘‘ Dr. Verrall’s View of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus.” 


March 12th.—Professor Smyly in the chair. Lantern Lecture 
by Professor W. A. Goligher on ‘Greek and Roman Engraved 
Gems.” 


May z1st.—Mr. Canning in the chair. Paper by Mr. T. C. K. 
Moore on “ The Origin and Foundations of Roman Law.” 


May 28th.— Dr. Goligher in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. C. Davis 
on “ The Younger Pliny.” 

June 1r1th.—Mr. Kennedy in the chair. Paper by Mr. F. V. 
Wylie on “ Horace as a Literary Critic.” 


Nov. 19.—Mr. M. A. C. Wilkins in the chair. Paper by Mr. T. 
H. Spurgeon on ‘*‘ Alexander as a Ruler and a Statesman.” 


Owing to the war, there were no public meetings of the Society 
in 1916 and 1917. 


1 Awarded the Society’s First Prize. 
* Awarded the Society’s Second Prize. 
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Nov. 25th, 1918.—Mr. Richardson in the chair. Formal 
General Meeting. 

Nov. 22nd.—Mr. Canning in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. P. 
Gibson on ‘* The Eleusinian Mysteries.” 

Nov. z9th.—Mr. Johnston in the chair. Paper by Mr. R. M. 
Ferguson on ‘ Julius Czesar.” 


Dec. 6th.— Mr. Kennedy in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. Tate 
on ‘‘ Moral and Social Aspects of Euripides.” 


Feb. 7th.--Mr. Richardson in the chair. Formal General 
Meeting. 

Feb. 14th.—Mr. J. M. Henry in the chair. Paper by Mr. T. 
Megarry on “ Socrates.” 

Feb. 28th.—Dr. Goligher in the chair. Paper by Mr. H. P. W. 
Davis on ‘“‘ Thucydides.” 

March 7th.—Miss O. Purser in the chair. Paper by Miss V. 
Whitfield (visitor) on “ Aeschylus.” 


May 16th.—Mr. Richardson in the chair. Formal General 
Meeting. 


May 23rd.—Professor Smyly in the chair. Paper' by Mr. K. C. 
Bailey on ‘‘ The Stagecraft of Sophocles.” 


June 13th.—Professor Mooney in the chair. Paper* by Mr. R. 
W. Steele on ‘‘ Greek Conceptions of a Future Life.” 


! Awarded the Society’s First Prize. 
* Awarded the Society’s Second Prize. 











